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A WISH. 


BY WALTER SMITH, D. D., LL D. 


Just a path that is sure, 
Thorny or not, 
(nd a heart honest and pure, 
Keeping the path that is sure, 
That be my lot. 
Life is no merry-making. 
Hark! how the waves are breaking! 


Just plain duty to know, 
Irksome or not, 
And truer and better to grow 
In doing the duty I know. 
That [ have sought. 
Life is no merry-making. 
How the stiff pine trees are quaking! 


Just to keep battling on, 
Weary or not, 
Sure of the Right alone, 
As I keep battling on, 
True to my thought. 
Life is no merry-making. 
Ah! how men’s hearts are breaking! 


—_— —_ 2 -- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Theodore Roosevelt is elected by the 
largest plurality ever given to an Ameri- 
tan president. He has carried every 
Northern and Western State, and has even 
broken the solid South, Maryland go- 
ing Republican, and Missouri going Re- 
publican as to presidential electors and 
most of the State ticket. There has been 
‘“lana-slide for Roosevelt.’’ One of the 
papers says, wittily if profanely, that 
vhile the Republicans call it a land-slide, 
™ D-mocrats look upon it as a ‘‘dam- 
lurst,’’ 








The result is acknowledged, even by 
he opposition papers, to be due in large 
Ueasure to Mr. Roosevelt’s great personal 
Wpularity. He has his faults, and they 
*e serious ones; but he has so many and 
“ch conspicuous virtues that the average 
American voter overlooks the faults, and 
‘“gards ‘Teddy’? with enthusiastic ad- 
tiration, asa brave man, an honest man, 
“done who ‘‘can do things.” 

Incidentally, the sweeping victory 
tows that a public man may be an out- 
Noken believer in equal rights for wom- 
",and yet be elected to the highest office 
‘the gift of the people by the largest 
jurality on record, Let the fact be noted 
young men in public life when the 
‘Antis” and the vicions elements warn 
em that if they endorse woman suffrage 
‘will “ruin their political future.” 
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It is cause for rejoicing that Folk has 
been elected Governor of Missouri, and 
that Tammany has been badly beaten in 
New York. Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho have all gone Republican on 
the presidential ticket. In Colorado, as 
we go to press, the State ticket is still in 
doubt. The election was close, and in 
Teller and Los Animas Counties it was 
accompanied by bloodshed. This will un- 
doubtedly be laid to woman suffrage by 
the Antis, despite the fact that in those 
mining districts women are comparatively 
few, and probably none of them did any 
of the shooting. Governor Bates has 
been defeated in Massachusetts, though 
he well deserved reélection. So much of 
the adverse vote as was due to sentiment 
in favor of reciprocity with Canada was a 
manifestation of a wholesome tendency; 
but there is reason to think his defeat was 
due mainly to his backbone in vetoing a 
large number of bad bills. Tho defeat of 
Gov. Garvin in Rhode Island is also a 
cause for regret. 





One gratifying feature of the election 
was the large amount of independent vot- 
ing. Several States elected Republican 
presidential electors and Democratic gov- 
ernors, and there was ‘‘scratcbing’’ in 
every direction. It will be a good day 
for the country when independent thought 
and judgment take the place of blind ad- 
herence to party. 





Women are sadly needed as voters in 
municipal elections, Think of Boston, 
‘tthe Athens of America,’’ with an alder- 
man and a State representative, both of 
them convicts when elected, both of them 
in gaol for gross frauds, and so unable 
to take their seats! Worse still, think of 
the men, their constituents, giving these 
convicts an honorary reception on their 
way to prison, with an assurance of re- 
election! No woman took part in that 
reception. In the interest of honest poli- 
tics, it is time that a new element should 
be introduced in city elections. Let the 
homes be represented. 
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The new constitution of the Republic of 
Panama provides that citizenship shall be 
lost for ‘thabitual drunkenness.’’ The 
new Statehood bill for Arizona and Okla- 
homa classes women with imbeciles, illit- 
erates and criminals. The constitution 
of Panama gives them another pleasing 
com panion—the habitual drunkard. 


—_- 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell is reported to have 
told the New York branch of the Mt. Hol- 
yoke Alumne the other day that she did 
not believe in equal suffrage, because the 
fact that they are without a vote ‘‘leaves 
women so much freer to get at the whole 
truth of questions.”’ Miss Tarbell has 
been very successful in getting at truth, 
but so has Mr, Lincoln O, Steffens. Of all 
the men who have shown marked ability 
in unearthing corruption and crime, from 
Roosevelt and Folk down to the humblest 
detective, not one has ever imagined that 
he was at a disadvantage in his search for 
truth because he had a vote. That is a 
delusion which affects only non-voters 
without experience of the ballot. Was 
Sberlock Holmes a disfranchised citizen? 
Miss Tarbell in the same speech lamented 
that women take so little interest in pub- 
lic questions. Where they have a vote, 
they feel more responsibility, and try 
much harder to ‘“‘get at the whole truth” 
on these questions. 





PASTOR WAGNER ON WOMEN. 

Rev. Charles Wagner, author of ‘The 
Simple Life,’ was interviewed the other 
day by a representative of the Chicago 
Advance, who asked: 

“Will you tell me what you think of 
the increasing part women are taking in 
public affairs, all over the world?” 

“They should have a place and a part 
in affairs,” he replied, unhesitatingly, 
speaking with increased earnestness, his 
French accent becoming more _ pro- 
nounced. ‘*Women give good advice. It 
is not good for a country where they are 
excluded from public life, for a nation, to 
do weil that which is required of it, must 
get together its best. Women bear a 
country’s burdens, and suffer for their 
country, and they are entitled to be heard 
and respected.”’ 

In an interview in another Chicago pa- 
per, Mr. Wagner gave further expression 
to his views on the simple life: 

Q What are you going to say to well- 





meaning, sincere believers in the simple 
life who say they cannot extricate them. 
selves from this complex social machine? 

A. To them I would say the first step 
is to suffer from the sense of wrongdoing. 
The second is, if you feel that you are 
bound, you have to find the tyrant in your 
own breast. This is to realize the saying 
of Schiller: “Do you feel yourself bound? 
Look for your fetters within.”’ 

Mr. Wagner condemned rich people 
who are “busy in the quest of luxury, a 
quest that springs only from misguided 
ambition and rivalry.” 

Q. From what you have seen in the 
lives of the cultured women of wealth, 
what is their responsibility in this mat- 
ter? 

A, When a woman once begins to want 
in this direction, there can be no limit to 
her wants. Her imagination leads her to 
chase after the impossible. The meas- 
ureless wants of such women destroy the 
equilibrium of society, because these 
wealthy women cannot realize their 
wants without the enslavement of those 
who serve them, no matter how much 
money they may pay for the service. No 
one can conceive the pain, sleeplessness, 
and restlessness caused by the simple am- 
bition for dress—the desire to shine witha 
more excellent gown or a more brilliant 
hat. 

Q. How do you distinguish between 
beauty and art, or the simplicity of real 
beauty and the complexities of fashion? 

A, Fashion brings up the luxury of 
cost and the debauchery of taste which 
supplants real beauty with show and ex- 
travagance. History proves that the high- 
est art in poetry and elsewhere is also the 
highest simplicity. In order to reach 
this high line of simplicity, we have to 
contend with all kinds of embarrassments 
and distractions, which conceal rather 
than reveal beauty. Decadence in all the 
arts is always characterized by over-deco- 
ration and over-ornamentation. 

(. What would you say to the woman 
who says, ‘‘As long as I have money and 
can satisfy my desire to have beautiful 
things, why should I not have tbem, and 
give other people work, thus placing my 
money in circulation?”’ 

A, It all hinges on what one considers 
beautiful things. The simple white cap 
of a Brittany peasant woman is far more 
beautiful than the most costly picture- 
hats I see in the shopkeepers’ windows. 
As to money, it is the duty of every one 
to spend it in such a way that it is crea- 
tive; that it produces some useful thing; 
that its product is serviceable to human- 
ity. To give employment to labor, to use 
money to gratify useless fancies is an 
abuse of money, and to use the band and 
intelligence of man to produce such 
things, no matter how well he may be 
paid for the service, is a crime against 
humanity. 


-_--— - 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Margaret Green Cartwright of Leon, 
Mexico, is in Chicago taking a post-gradu- 
ate course in electro-therapeutics. Dr. 
Cartwright is conducting a medical mis- 
sion in Leon. The Woman's Medical 
Journal says: ‘She is the mother of five 
beautiful children, that she cares for with 
genuine mother care. Her husband and 
co-worker is a minister of the M. E. 
Church.”’ 





Dr. Rebecca Evans of Denton, Texas, is 
resident physician to a young women’s 
industrial school for white girls. This 
school is not areformatory, but is planned 
for fitting young women of good family 
for work in domestic science, literature, 
etc, 

A meeting of women physicians prac- 
tising in Scotland has been held in Edin- 
burg, where one of the most discussed 
themes was the future medical edueation 
of women. Women medical students are 
not allowed to attend the university classes 
in Glasgow and Edinburg, as they are at 
Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s, nor will the 
colleges of physicians and surgeons admit 
women to membership. 





Dr. Sarah Drowne Belcher, who gradu- 
ated from Buston University in 1887, has 
just brought out a second edition of her 
work entitled ‘‘Clean Milk,’ published by 
the Hardy Publishing Company, New 
York. It has been very favorably re- 
ceived by the medical and scientitic press. 
It was selected by the American Library 
Association as one of the best books of 
the year, and also as one of the books for 


_ Other officers elected were: 





a model village library to be exhibited at 
the St. Louis Exposition. Its circulation 
in Europe and Australia is notable for a 
work of this kind. 


--o- 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Mrs. Philip Carpenter, the newly-elected 
president of the New York State Federa- 
tion, is weli known in club work. She 
was born in Connecticut, and passed her 
earlier life in Jamestown, N. Y., and Caf 
ifornia. She graduated from the New 
York University Law School in 1896, and 


was admitted to the New York bar in | 


1897, She isa partner with her husband 
in the practice of law, the firm being Car- 
penter & Carpenter. She was the first 
woman who ever won a case in the New 
York Court of Appeals, and the second 
one to appear there. She is the legal ad- 
viser of several clubs, a charter member 
of the Woman’s Republican Club, and 
president of the Women Lawyer’s Club of 
New York City; is the first vice-president 
of Sorosis, and has just retired from the 
presidency of the National Society of New 
England Women in New York City. She 
has been seven times abroad, and has vis- 
ited every European country, from Scot- 
land to Hungary. She lived for several 
years in Hawaii. 


-_-- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs, H. Solomon, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, spoke 
on ‘‘The Religious Mission of Woman” in 
Temple Israel, St. Louis, on a recent Sun- 
day morning. In introducing her, Rabbi 
Leon Harrison said: ‘We feel to-day that 
woman is a unit, and not a cipher to be 
added toa unit.’’ Rabbi Spitz, who has 
always been opposed to Sunday services, 
went to hear Mrs. Solomon. He now 
writes: ‘‘We listened to her, and the re- 
sult is that we wish every. Sunday-Sab- 
bath pulpit in the Synagogue were solely 
occupied by women, and that perma- 
nently.”’ 





Mrs. Moses Smith of Chicago has just 
been elected president for the 35th time 
of the Woman’s Board of Missions of the 
Interior (Congregational). She has given 
most of her life to its work, and has seen 
it grow from a small association covering 
but six States, with only a few members, 
to territory comprising sixteen States, 
and with thousands of members. The 
Vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lyman Baird, Chicago; secre- 
tary, Miss M. D. Wingate, Chicago; treas- 
urer, Mrs. S. E. Hurlburt, Evanston; as- 
sistant treasurer, Miss Flora Starr, Chi- 
cago. 

To succeed Rev. S. C. Beane, resigned, 
the Unitarian Church of Our Father, of 
Rutberford, N. J., has called as pastor 
Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of Perry, Ia. 
Miss Padgham is said to be an eloquent 
preacher. She graduated fiom Smith 
College in 1898, and from the Unitarian 
Theological Seminary at Meadville, Pa., 
two years later. Since her ordination she 
has been carrying on successful work in 
the West, organizing churches and hold- 
ing religious services. 
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A WOMAN’S SUCCESS IN KOREA. 

The caterer for all the Emperor of Ko- 
rea’s banquets is a certain Miss Sontag, a 
Franco-German lady from Alsace, who, by 
the haps or mishaps of an adventurous 
life, has been thrown, via Russia, into the 
Far East, and who now manages, incident- 
ally, the formal entertainments given by 
his Majesty to foreign guests. If one may 
judge from the luocheon prepared for us 
in the pavilion of the Palace of Prosperity 
and Virtue, Miss Sontag is the right wo- 
man inthe right place. The quality, the 
cooking, and the garnishing of the fish, 
the ham, the fillet of beef, the cold lamb, 
and the accompanying vegetables of the 
season, the compounding of the salad, the 
flavoring and freezing of the ice cream, 
the baking of the cake, and the selection 
of Korean fruit, left absolutely nothing to 
be desired. The Emperor of Korea may 
have made mistakes in government, but 
he has shown extraordinary discernment 
in the choice of a caterer; and one can 
only wish that his Treasury Department 
were as well managed as his kitchen. It 
might be, perhaps, if Miss Sontag had it 
in charge, inasmuch as she is a lady of 
versatile accomplishments and incorrupti- 
ble integrity.—George Kennan in the Out- 
look. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. FLoreENcE KELLEY contributes 
an interesting article to our columns this 
week, on “The Woman Who Spends,”’ 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE addressed 
the Daughters of Massachusetts at the 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston, on Nov, 10. 
Her subject was, ‘Something Relating to 
Early Massachusetts Women,”’ 


Mrs. Dwicut LAWRENCE is taking the 
ocean course in navigation in the Chicago 
Nautical School. She finished the lake 
course for yachtsmen last year, and has 
the reputation of being the most skilful 
woman navigator on Lake Michigan. 


Miss Ina K. Boyp, a clerk in the office 
of the county clerk of Ogle County, IIl., 
who has been helping issue and record 
marriage licenses for eighteen ‘years, has 
lately issued one to herself. She is now 
Mrs. Farrell. 


Mrs. Harriet M. KING, of Texas, 
called the ‘cattle queen,’ has near San 
Antonio a ranch 90 miles long, containing 
1,500,000 acres, Here she has herds of 
100,000 cattle and 50,000 sheep. Her in- 
come is said to be between $300,000 and 
$400,000 a year. Mrs. King is credited 
with being her own manager, and employs 
and oversees about 2,000 men. 


ALICE HAMILTON RicH has an article 
in the Chicago Advance on ‘‘Chinese Cour- 
tesy.’’ She says the Chinese are the most 
polite of nations, and that it pays to treat 
them with corresponding civility. ‘I was 
told when I went to Shanghai that I must 
scold, in fact, talk outrageously to my 
servants, if I would have obedience. My 
reply was: ‘I cannot afford, for my own 
sake, to be other than a gentlewoman,’ and 
I had far less trouble with my servants 
than those who pursued the other course.” 


Miss Mary E, McDowE .tu, of the Chi- 
cago University Settlement, addressed the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston last 
week on the stockyards strike. She said 
the trade unions educated the workers in 
self control. A girl who, in an earlier 
strike, carried a red flag at the head of a 
procession, in the recent strike was a 
power on the side of law and order. The 
several hundred women employed in the 
stockyards have been regarded in the past 
as an hysterical element, and have been 
more dreaded by the police than any of 
the men. But in the late strike the wom- 
en behaved perfectly well. 


Mrs. BOOKER WASHINGTON, in her re- 
cent address at Des Moines, said of the 
educated young colored women: ‘Many 
people make the claim that the young 
women do not use their education for 
others. They are not willing to come into 
a house and run the kitchen, even after 
they have had the science which makes 
the work less a drudgery. But can you 
not see that she reaches a far greater 
number of others by going into a district 
and having classes in cooking of twelve 
and fifteen throughout the day than she 
does by confining herself to one small 
kitchen?”’ 


ANNE WARNER (in private life Mrs. 
Charles Ellis French of St. Paul., Minn.), 
has had a brief but eventful literary ca- 
reer. Her first short story was published 
in 1901, and since then her name has been 
familiar to magazine readers. Her first 
book, ‘‘A Woman’s Will,’’ an internation- 
al love comedy written almost wholly in 
dialogue, proved one of the favorite books 
for summer reading. It was, however, her 
“Susan Clegg” stories in the Century Mag- 
azine that brought her popularity. A 
second large edition of her new book, 
‘Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lath- 
rop,”’ was required before the day of pub- 
lication. 


Mrs. GROVER CLEVELAND yesterday 
laid the corner stone for the new building 
of the Hebrew Technical School for Girls 
in New York City. There were addresses 
by prominent men, and the pupils sang 
patriotic songs. The new building will 
be five stories high, and will cost about 
$400,000. The school will be non-sectarian 
and free, and will accommodate 450 girls. 
It will have an auditorium seating 500,a 
roof garden, gymnasium, mode! kitchen, 
library, clubrooms, swimming pool, work- 
shop for graduates, an employment bu- 
reau, and large, light classrooms. The 
subjects taught are: Domestic science, 
sewing, dressmaking, bookkeeping, sten- 
ography, millinery, embroidery, design- 
ing, and a number of other branches. 
Hundreds of girls have been turned away 
yearly for lack of room, as the present 
building accommodates only about 125, 
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Vital Issues. 


Epirep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











BRAIN GROWTH. 


We are told by some scientists that the 
human brain has made no progress since 
it could first be called human; that our 
gains are in brain-products, and methods 
of education, but that the organ itself is 
the same. 

This position is buttressed by reference 
to the intellectual power of the Greeks, 
or tothe more remote Hindus acd Chi- 
nese, and many hold it with sincere con- 
viction. One man, writing recently on the 
subject, instances the universal delight 
in predatory and combative games, as 
proof that we are still governed by the 
same impulses and tastes as our earliest 
progenitors, Thesubject is one of vital 
importance, whichever side of the argu- 
ment is established; for if the brain does 
grow it behooves us before anything else 
to learn how it grows—and forthwith to 
apply the means and makeit grow. There 
is plenty of room! 

If, on the contrary, it does not grow, 
but is potentially the same ia all of us, 
black, white and yellow, only differing as 
it has access to our social store of knowl- 
edge and mechanical achievement, plus 
the benefits of education, then it behooves 
us still more to give that access and those 
benefits to every human soul as rapidly 
as possible, that all may be equally intel- 
ligent and the world at peace. 

To women the question appeals direct, 
for we, whatever else we are, are men- 
makers, and on us rests the chief responsi- 
bility for the kindof buman stock with 
which the world is filled. 

In that position of isolation, ignorance, 
dependence and low development which 
has been ours so Jong, we have failed to 
grasp this essentially feminine duty; and 
the movement of women to-day rests not 
only on individual justice to women as 
persons, but sex-justice to woman, the 
mother. As the mother, the maker of 
people, we are responsible for the kind of 
people we make; and, if their brains, as 
well as their lungs and stomachs, may be 
made healthy and vigorous by any action 
of ours, it is an unescapable duty so to 
make them. If, on the other hand, they 
are all bi rn alike and show no improve- 
ment in the ages, if there is no difference 
between the greatest of our social ser 
vants and the most detrimental of our so- 
cial parasites except in external advan- 
tages, then even more is it our unescap- 
able duty to arouse and obtain those ad- 
vantages for our children as a whole, ° 

Now let us consider fora moment that 
gameargument, It is true that man still 
responds to the same stimuli that affected 
him as a savage, but this is not saying 
half the truth. Healso has many points 
in common with the animal—even the 
vegetable—kingdom; and, still further, is 
under the action of physical laws like a 
mere mineral. That we are in such and 
such things like our progenitors, by no 
means proves that we have made no ad- 
vance, 

That we still enjoy bunting, fishing, 
fighting, and games based on those an- 
cient instincts is true, but it is also true, 
and much more to the point, that we en- 
joy constructive games—refined and 
subtie combinations governed by an elab- 
orate special ethics, and not only games, 
but economic processes of this nature. 
If any one wishes to prove that modern 
man has made no progress in brain growth 
over primitive man, he must show, not 
that both can accomplish and enjoy tbe 
same things, but that there areno mental 
processes and powers ip which one excels 
the other. 

Surely the difference between those low 
savages who can not count above three, or 
five, or, in more advanced instances, up 
to the sum of their fingers and toes, and 
those highly developed men who delight 
in the vast computations of astronomy, 
or the subtle and intricate combinations 
of the higher mathematics, is a difference 
in mental structure. 

The argument from the Greeks and 
Hindus is equally beside the point. 

Each stood high in civilization, not low. 
The comparison should be made between 
the Athenian and his remote ancestors In 
the Aryan tablelands, and far, far back of 
them, to the hairy cave-dweller, or be- 
tween the writers of Sanscrit literature 
and the same aboriginal ancestors. It is 
true, most hopefully and comfortingly 
true, that our human gain is largely em- 
bodied in various forms of art and so 
made free to us from age to age. It is as 
reassuringly true that education—real ed- 
ucation—and free access to society’s vast 
stores of truth and beauty, knowledge 
and achievement will ‘‘even up”’ our vary- 
ing brains with wonderful speed—but the 
variation is there,—not only that between 
individuals, and between races, but be- 
tween stages of racial growth. 





Both means of improving the human 
brain are open tous, and both are espe- 
cially incumbent upon women. 

So far as the pbysical structure and 
functional] capacity of the brain can be 
changed to our advantage, it must be 
done through physical heredity. 

Physical heredity is the original line of 
improvement in all created things—modi- 
fication through environment or through 
variation, seized upon and incorporated in 
the racial stock by heredity. 

This is, first, last and always, the motb- 
er’s function. It was her function when 
she was lower than the reptiles, it is yet, 
and always will be while we are in physi- 
calform. And, singularly enough, in her 
complete surrender to the much vaunted 
“duties of maternity,’’ she has completely 
lost sight of the very core and centre of 
those duties—an inexorable standard of 
selection. 

We extol the ‘‘wifely devotion’’ which 
puts up with any kind of evil in the bus- 
band, and the “‘mother’s devotion” which 
bears and condones every evil in the child, 
but we say nothing—think nothing—feel 
nothing—about a motherhood which shall 
insist on making better children, and re- 
fuse to be a mother to inferior ones. 

We are sentimental about the mother 
who loves the deformed or idiot child the 


best. We need a strong sentiment of con- 
demnation for any mother who bears 
such, 


If it be some unavoidable accident, 
there is need only for pity, but if she con- 
tinues to bring them forth there is need of 
blame, 

Then, having learned how to do all she 
can for the race through this basic physi 
cal process, by selecting always the. best 
of the race to wed, and by a conscientious 
self-development before marriage, she 
should learn further how to bring to bear 
on the world’s children all the splendid 
enginery of improvement through educa- 
tional advantages of the largest and deep- 
est kind. 

This again can only be considered col- 
lectively. All human problems must be 
so studied; all human needs so met—for 
man isa collective animal, It is the sep- 
arateness of women, the hopeless isola- 
tion and self-centered littleness of their 
aucient and uvprogressive occupations 
which keeps them back. It prevents in 
them the brain-growth which they need 
to incorporate and educate in their chil- 
dren. Cc. P. G. 

—_——— <p o> 
THE HOTEL AND THE HOME 

The St. Regis Hotel, which aspires to 
stand in a class by itself at the head of all 
human habitations, and to give the best to 
those who can afford to pay for it, has at 
last undertaken to civilize our barbarian 
habits in the matter of air. 

We have, with advancing civilization, 
grown very particular about personal 
cleanliness. We must bathe, forsooth, 
not only daily, but bi- and tri-daily; dress- 
ing and re-dressing our well-waslied bod- 
ies in continua} clean clothes. From this 
height of superiority we look down with 
scorn on the poor brother whose clothes 
reek with many odors, and who is washed 
mainly by the natural functions of the 
skin. Yet doctors tell us that the hard- 
working man, who earns his bread in a 
sweat only poetically confined to the 
brow, is cleaner than the much-soaked 
millionaire. There is less dirt iu him—it 
comes out, 

We are also most particular about clean- 
liness in our houses; many servants must 
keep them swept and garnished for us; 
and about cleanliness in our food, eatiog 
only of first-class materials, daintily pre- 
pared. But with all this delicacy of 
habit, the most greasy savage is seraph 
clean compared to us in the matter of air. 
He breathes pure air, rich in oxygen. We 
get together in vast herds, defile the air 
with all manner of disagreeable and re- 
volting matter—including disease germs— 
and then contentedly breathe it. 

We have cultivated an extreme sensi- 
tiveness to heat and cold; and if any per- 
son with a trained perception of relative 
purity in air demands more ventilation, 
the others say, surprised, ‘‘Does it seem 
too warm?’’ Even where some recogni- 
tion of the needs of ventilation has been 
given, there remains this complete indif- 
ference as to the quality of the air ob- 
tained. Only in places where delicate ma- 
chinery must be preserved from defile- 
ment have we learned to take elaborate 
precautions as to the nature of the air 
ad mitted. 

But now comes this great hotel, advanc- 
ing the standard of human living, and in- 
stalls a costly and elaborate system for 
cleaning the air its patrons are to breathe. 
It is first filtered, and barrels of dust are 
cast out daily—whole barrels full, that 
would else be gradually clogging the lungs 
of the residents and adding to the labors 
of the servants. Then it is washed and 
dried and warmed to any desired degree, 
so that varieties of air can be served to 
guests as desired. This can only be done 
in immense establishments, and I am far 





from wishing to suggest that our homes 
be saddled with any such additional labor 
and expense. No, the example of this 
great hotel cannot often or easily be imi- 
tated; its value lies mainly in the standard 
established. 

When those of refined and luxurious 
tastes begin to spend some attention on 
their air as well as their wine; when the 
habit is formed of breathing pure air, rec- 
ognizing it, valuing it, demanding it, and 
getting it; when we begin to imitate this 
line of luxury as we imitate others, and to 
look down with scorn on the soiled lung 
tissues of the uneducated as we pow doon 
a soiled shirt or unwasbed hands, then we 
shall see a universal improvement in this 
particular. 

No longer shall we see richly-dressed 
persons in sumptuous parlor cars fairly 
wallowing in foul air, contentedly inhal- 
ing a thick mixture of coal gas, dust, bac- 
teria, and many mingled breaths; or the 


same Sybarite at a steamship table, being | 


wastefully served with every kind of edi- 
ble luxury in an atmosphere of such con- 
densed impurity it could almost be leaned 
against. 


We need the refined and cultivated | 


taste to notice this form of dirt; and only 
this costly and fashionable method can 
give it us, apparently. For we have long 
had pure air in the country—every sum- 
mer our rich people have it, and at other 
times occasionally; the point is that we 
do not know it when we have it, do not 
appreciate it,do not demand it, do not 
object to the lack of it, 

We pay $2 for a seat in a first-class the- 
atre. Everything that art and wealth can 
do to please us is done—except in pure 
air. We enjoy the light, the color, the 
sound, the acting or singing, or whatever 
we are entertained with; and we wave 
our fans in a heavy atmosphere of most 
vile constituents and never notice it. 

There are serious points to be followed 
up in this matter. When we have learned 
what sort of air is essential to human 
health, then we may study the question 
of whether a city can allow such process- 
es, industrial or other, as defile that air. 
We cannot, in the separate home, spend 
millions to laboriously clean our air; but 
can, by the influence of the collective 
homes, the combined intelligence and 
force of the citizens, insist on keeping the 
air clean. 

This is work for women—the rearers of 
children, the keepers of our homes, 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 





“ ABBOTT’S TAVERN.” 





Abbott’s Tavern, at Holden, Mass., was 
built in 1703, and kept by three genera. 
tions of Abbotts. It is said to have been 
famous from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

A bill, still in existence, rendered to 


some traveller in Revolutionary days, 
reads as follows: 
Mug New England Flip, 9d. 


‘* West India ne lid. 
Lodging per night, 3d, 
Pot luck per meal, 8d. 
Boarding commons Men, 4s. 8d. 

ae Woemens, 28, 


This is the only tavern bill I have ever 
seen in which nice distinctions were made 
in boarding men and women. I am glad 
to know that the ‘*‘woemens’’ travellers 
in those days had 2s, 8d. advantage over 
the men.— From ‘**Stage Coach and Tavern 
Days,’ by Alice Morse Earle. 


’ 
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HOUSEHOLD RESEARCH. 
An Inter- Municipal Committee on 
Household Research, representing Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia, has 
opened in each city a Bureau of Informa- 
tion, for the purpose of studying the con 
ditions of household work. 

The organizations represented in this 
movement are: The Woman’s Educational 
and Industria! Union, Boston, with its 
bureau at 264 Boylston St.; the New 
York Association for Household Research, 
with its bureau at 111 East 23d St., in 
charge of its secretary, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Rhodes; the Housekeepers’ Alliance and 
Civic Club of Philadelphia, with offices at 
1325 Walnut St. The members of the In- 
ter-Municipal Committee are: Mrs. Mary 
Morton Kehew, Boston, president of the 
Educational Union; Miss Margaret D. 
Dreier, New York, president of the New 
York Association; Mrs. Wilbur F. Hamil- 
ton, vice president of the Housekeepers’ 
Alliance; Mrs. Wm. Lybrand, chairman 
of the Social Science Department of the 
Civie Club, and Miss Frances A. Kellor, 
Feliow of the College Settlements Associ- 
ation, general secretary. 

This Committee has started simultane- 


ously from its bureau in each city an in- | 


vestigation of the various phases of house 
hold work, and will render educational 
and practical service to employers and 
employees. The work in the three cities 
will be uniform, representative, and com- 
parative. The details will be carried out 
by the local organization in each city. Io 
Boston this is by the Domestic Reform 


| League of the Woman’s E. and I. Union; 
| in New York, by a new Association for 
| Household Research, interested members 
| of which include Mrs, Seth Low, Mrs. Ly- 
' man Abbott, Mrs. Felix Adler, Miss Grace 
| H. Dodge, Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs, Fred- 
| erick Nathan, Miss Virginia Potter, Mrs, 
Treman J, Backus, Mrs. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, Mrs. 8S. Ollesheimer, Mrs, Charles 
N. Judson, Mrs. Barclay Hazard, Miss 
Rose So» mmerfield, Miss Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, Miss Leonvura O'Reilly, Miss Mar- 
garet L. Chanler, and Miss Margaret D. 
Dreier; in Philadelphia, the Housekeep- 
ers’ Alliance, president Mrs. John H. Con- 
verse, and the Civic Ciub, president Mrs, 
Mathew Baird. 
The objects of these bureaus will be: 


1. To study at first hand the conditions 
surrounding household work, in a conser- 
vative, impartial way, sv as to place the 
must reliable information possible before 
employers and emplvyees. 

2. To be of practical service to employ- 
ers and empluyees: (a) by furnishing lists 
of recommended, approved, and reliable 
employmeot agencies; (b) information 
about training schovls for household 
workers; (c) lists of 
houses for employees; (d) ioformation 
which will euable employers to secure 
day - workers, daily service employees, 
| nurses, and other household workers; (e) 

Suggestions for advautagevus advertising 
for employers and employees; (f) special 
investigations of value to individual em- 
ployers and employees; iu fact, all lines 
of information which affect this problem 
of household work. ‘This information 
will be on file in the office, and will be 
gathered by the bureaus’ own investiga- 
tors, by means of interviews, schedules of 
questions, and by the codperation of 
householders and others interested in fur- 
thering this work by giving their criti- 
cisms, suggestions, experiences, and ex 
periments, which will be of value to 
others, 

Aside from this bureau, which is open 
to all, the Inter-Municipal Committee will 
publish a monthly bulletin containing the 
best information it can gather along all 
lines of household work, and from all 
sources and sections of the country. 

3. It hopes to codperate with newspa- 
pers and magazines, and furnish them 
with the best material it can command, in 
order that a genuine interest may be 
awakened in the broad general subject. 

| For this part of the work it is hoped to 
have the bureau treely used. 

| 4. To codperate with universities or 
colleges giving courses which touch this 
problem; to encvurage conferences and 
other methods by which employers will 
cvudperate and place their individual 
knowledge at the disposal of all; tu fur- 
ther all interchange of opinions and ex- 
periments upon this subject; and to aid 

| In placing housework upon a sound indus- 

| trial basis. 


This movement is not an employment 
agency. It is not competitive with any 
| existing business. It advocates no re- 
forms, it has no theories to prove, and it 
charges no fees for any information or 
publication. Its work is entirely codper- 
ative and educational, and it seeks not to 
solve any problem, for solutions lie only 
with the employer and the employee, but 
only to place the situation clearly before 
| them, and to do the little it can to advise 
and direct employers and employees to 
the sources which may meet their needs. 


>a ——_— 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES ELECTIONS. 





The Dawn, published at Sydney, N. S. 
W., says: ‘‘The State elections have come 
and gone, and a great amount of solid and 
permanent benefit has been achieved. 

‘*Finding suitable men to support was 
the main difficulty which beset women 
voters, many, in disgust, giving up the 
search, and allowing their privilege to 
lapse, for, sad to say, in many constituen- 
cies there appeared none righteous, no, 
not one. Others took the less extreme 
course, and of the two evils chose the 
least, by voting to keep the man with the 
most glaring faults out of power. Many 
women worked for the several parties 
represented. 

‘*The old earnest workers for suffrage, 
knowing how hard the privilege of voting 
was to gain, held it precious and sacred, 
and urged upon their sisters to keep free 
from political contamination; knowing 
that the flowers of principle often bloom 
over the graves of party. But women 
will advance in knowledge and under- 
standing between now and the next elec- 
tion, and, with the benefit of experience, 
will better understand the laws of cause 
| and effect. 

‘The elections have undoubtedly proved 
a valuable practical lesson which will 
achieve more than years of theoretical 
teaching, and will prove a permanent 
point from which comparisons may be 
made. But in the meantime women 
must not relax their watcbfulness one 
iota; for perfect liberty requires constant 
vigilance. 

‘*Never before were the wives of states- 
men so honored as during the recent elec- 
tions. For months previous to the con- 
test, the wife’s name was ever upon the 
candidate’s lips when talking to women, 
or addressing large audiences where the 
sex was represented; and when the fight 
; for place and power began in earnest, wife 
and husband occupied the public plat. 





reliable lodging- | 








form together, and not infrequentiy ~pe 
advocated his claims. This was all yory 
well for those leading regular liv. s; and 
even in the case of couples estranged, men, 
having the will, soon discovered the way 
to a reconciliation, But to those living 
immorally this was not possible, so the 
political Lothario bad tu content bimselg 
with crying svur grapes to the Dunmore 
flitch high out of reach.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


SKETCHES OF REPRESENTATIVE Women 
oF New ENGLAND. Compiled under 
the editorial supervision of Julia Ward 
Howe, assisted by Mary A. Graves, 
Published by The New England lig. 
torical Publishing Co., Bostun. 1904, 
Price, $20. 

This volume, which has been expected 
for many months, will furnish matter of 
great and varied interest. The sketches 
of well-known women are usually written 
with skill and fidelity. The charm of the 
editor’s style is occasionally visibie in the 
accounts of those whom she bas known so 
intimately, while her assistant appears to 
have faithfully collected ail facts in her 
possession. 

The title of ‘‘Representative Women of 
New England’’ does not seem quite war- 
ranted by this miscellaneous list of women 
of every occupation and degree of attain. 
ment. Nor is the selection confined by 
any limits of time. If we consider the 
literary history of New England, we jvok 
eagerly for the brilliant cote:ie of women 
who belonged to the well-known trans- 
cendental company; but we look in the 
Index in vain for Margaret Fulier, and 
Lydia Maria Child, Mrs. Ripley, and Mrs, 
Hooper; even without going farther be. 
yond into the Colonial women who 
achieved such distinction. Elizabeth Pea. 
body is the only representative of this 
band of women, and she Jabored almost to 
the present time, Of those who were dis- 
tinguished in other literature, Miss Sarah 
J. Hale appears, although one almost for- 
gotten by this generation. Miss Catharine 
Sedgwick, who was certainly one of the 
most charming writers of our youth, is 
not named, and Louisa Alcott is conspic. 
uous by her absence. The same lack of 
familiar names of the great antislavery 
movement appears. We have indeed ad. 
mirable sketches of Lucy Stone and Abby 
Kelly Foster; but Mrs, Maria Chapman is 
conspicuously absent, and Abby Folsom, 
although not altogether a favorable rep- 
resentative, might well have enlivened the 
narrative, 

We are inclined to suppose that the edi- 
tors are confiaed to the living represeuta- 
tives alone, or those who have lately 
passed away; but even then, Miss Cornelia 
Walter, who first conducted a daily paper 
successfully, the well-known and _ ever. 
living Boston Evening Transcript, ought 
to lead the names of the many journaiists 
who have followed in her path. So, too, 
Harriet K. Hunt, who opened the path of 
medicine to women, is too recent and too 
widely known to be forgotten. 

But it we cannot but feel the want of 
even chronological method, and due pro- 
portion of merit as representative women, 
there is yet a great value in the wide col- 
lection of women of various callings and 
of interesting experience, The book, as 
a whole, gives us a picture of New Eng- 
land women to-day engaged in many de- 
partments of active life, and holding of- 
tices of more or less importance in the 
many associations which now control and 
intluence society very largely. The Tem- 
perance and other societies for moral re- 
forms, the educational movements, the 
professions of medicine, law and theolo- 
gy, the various religious organizations, 
the business plans of different trusts, the 
social and literary clubs, and the organ 
izations for patriotic purposes, appear 
naturally in the life of women who are 
doing their part as naturally and effec- 
tively as in the sensible routine of domes- 
tic life. 

As a contribution to the mental and 
moral life of New England, this volume 
will have great interest for all who wish 
to study social conditions, and it will by 
its very defects draw out accounts of great 
interest of otber lives which are not here 


reported. E. D.C. 

Ways to Wix. By J. Luella Dowée 
Smith. Boston: James H. Earle « Co. 
1904. Price, $1. 


This is a compilation of short essays on 
subjects of interest to those who seek to 
make the world better. It wisely begins 
with **The Children’s Hour’ and ‘Juve: 
nile Work.” It has two very strong and 
effective arguments for woman sullragé 
telling why moral reformers believe in it 
and combating “the lions in the way.” 
There are interesting articles on “Good 
Templary,’’ “Drink and Drugs,’ and 4 
variety of topics. If this little volume 
could be introduced as a ‘‘reader’’ in our 
public schools, it would do great good. 
The misfortune is that, as a rule, only 
those read such books as this who are a- 
ready in sympathy with their views. But 
if lent to friends and neighbors to read, its 
influence might be greatly extended. 

H, B. B. 


By Joseph 
American 
Price, 


JESUS. 
Boston: 
1904. 


THE SUPREMACY OF 
Henry Crooker. 
Unitarian Association. 
80 cents ne!, 

Five thoughtful and suggestive chapters 
consider the historic position of Jes 
the effect of gospel criticism upon our 
estimate of him, the new appreciation ° 
Jesus as a human being which has result 
ed, his position as master of the inner life, 
and bis undiminished spiritual and educ® 
tional authority. Putting aside consider 
ation of the superficial characteristics ° 
Jesus, our author seeks to account for the 
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tremendous and absolutely unique influ- 
ence which his life and teachings have 
exercised up »u the cousciousness of fore- 
most portions of the human race. He 
com pares this influence with that of Plato, 
of Mohammed, and. f Buddha, and shows 
how radical is the difference and how 
great the superiority of the Christian type. 
‘The real divinity of Jesus is shown by the 
fact that he was so vastly superior to all 
ancient ideals. He spread abroad a new 
spirit—the forgiveness of enemies, the no- 
bility of service. He made a cross ib- 
stead of a sceptre the symbol of spiritual 
rule. He came to establish an eternal 
kingdom of love. This book will convey 
to its readers the real meaning and worth 
of the Unitarian faith. As such, it will 
enlist sympathy and disarm criticism. 
H. B. B. 


Tue PLAYMATE Hours. By Mary Thach- 
er Higgiuson. Boston and New York: 
lloughton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. Price, 
75 cents net. 


The value of poems is not in quantity 
but in quality. There is more rea! poetry 
in this small, unpretentious volume than 
in many compilations of magnitude. Its 
utterances are genuine and sincere. They 
begin with this charming picture: 

Dawn lingers silent in the shade of night, 
Till on the gloaming Baby's laughter rings. 
Then smiling Day awakes, and open flings 
Her golden doors, to speed the shining flight 
Of restless hours, gay children of the light. 
Each eager play-fellow to Baby brings 
Some separate gift—a flitting bird that sings 
With her; a waving branch of berries bright; 
A heap of rustling leaves; each tritle cheers 
This joyous little life but just begun. 

No weary hours to her bring sighs or tears; 
And when the shadows warn the loitering 


sun, 
With blossoms in her hands, untouched by 


ears, 
She softly falls asleep, and day is done. 


There is something extremely tender 
and touching in this; 
TWILIGHT. 


A weary man sat lost in thought: 
The twilight sank beneath his look; 
And shadows, by his fancy wrought, 
Soon lurked in every nook. 


A bird-like voice rang througb the hall; 
Two little feet danced down the stair; 

The fire leaped up at that blithe call, 
And gleamed on shining hair. 


“‘T am so glad,” the gay song was, 
“So glad,” it echoed to and fro; 
“T don’t know why, unless, because 

You are papa, you know.” 


Care fled below that sweet belief: 
The shadows melted quite away ; 

The weary man forgot his grief, 
Forgot his hair was gray. 


The last poem in the book seems appro- 
priate to these November days: 


IN THE DARK. 


The fields were silent, and the woodland 
drear; 
The moon had set, and clouds hid all the 


Stars ; 
And blindly, when a footfall met my ear, 
I reached across the bars. 


And swift as thought this hand was clasped 
in thine, 
Though darkness hung around 
above: 
Not guided by uncertain fate to mine, 
ut by the law of love. 


us and 


I know not which of us may first go hence 
And leave the other to be brave alone, 
Unable to dispel the shadows dense 
Chat veil the life nnknown; 


But if [ linger last, and stretch once more 
A longing hand, when fades this earthly 
day, 
Again it will be grasped by thine, before 
My steps can lose the way. 


All the forty brief poems are of varied 
charm and unusual sweetuess and excel 


lence. H. B. B. 

Bippy’s Episoprs. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. Price, 


$1.50. 

Ilere is anew novel announced on the 
author’s eightieth birthday,—a remarka- 
ble instance of literary longevity. For 
more than forty years young people have 
enjoyed and profited by Mrs. Whitney’s 
entertaining stories. Gray-haired moth- 
ers, recalling the happy days of their 
youth when they read ‘Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” will welcome ‘Biddy’s Epi- 
sodes’? by the same author. This latest 
novel is essentially American. It depicts 
& voung woman self-reliant, independent, 
Testless, earnest, sympathetic, interested 
and interesting. Written in a style cheer- 
ful, sensible, and conversational, this nar- 
trative is just the easy kind that cheers 
and enlivens. It is delightful that eighty 
years have not saddened or subdued our 
friend of forty years ago. We hope that 
this pleasant story will prolong Mrs. 
Whitney’s popularity and carry it undi- 
minished through the twentieth century. 

H. R. B. 


‘A AND Nap. A Story for Younger 
Girls. By Helen Leah Reed. Illus- 
trated by Clara E, Atwood. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co, 1904. Price, $1.25. 
iis is a bright story about children 


from eleven to thirteen years old who 
live in a suburban town and attend a 


public grammar school together. Irma 
Derrington and Gertrude Gray strike upa 
friendship through the accidental drop- 
Ping of a beefsteak in the street. They 


become classmates. Dogsand kittens and 
boys intervene, and lend animation to the 
tale. An excursion to Concord adds anti- 
qUarian interest and introduces revolu- 
“onary anecdotes. The young people 
quarrel and make friends, and go through 
varied experiences. Next year we have 
reason to hope that the whole class, boys 
48 well as girls, will work on a paper 
Which may possibly be printed. Mean- 
While they have had a merry time, and all 
are happy. H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


NIMINY PRIMINY ANNE. 


BY HARRIET BURCH WHARTON. 


Niminy Priminy Apne came down the 
wide stone walk fresh from her bath and 
fresh ia a new pink gown with ruffles 
edged with lace and a beautiful pink silk 
sash tied at the back. She was very fine 
indeed, quite as fine as the big doll in 
Duff and Dore’s great store. She was 
like Duff and Dore’s show doll in another 
respect, for it happened that Niminy 
Anne’s next-door neighbors chanced to be 
a family of five children all so nearly of 
the same size that one could hardly help 
wondering if they had not come to the 
little house at the same time. They 
could not come out in fresh pink lace- 
ruffled sash-tied gowns, so they would 
stand and admire Niminy Anne, almost 
wishing that they were she, but, had they 
known it, they were far happier in their 
plain frocks than little Anne ever thought 
of being. She was so afraid of a stain or 
a wrinkle in her clothes that she spent 
half her time looking for them—not that 
she wished to find any, of course, but that 
is a trick that older people than Niminy 
Anne have, always looking for trouble 
that they never wish to see. 

Sally—of the little red-brown cottage— 
came running to the fence that divided 
the big yard from the little one as she 
saw Anne on the other side. She clam- 
bered to the top bar, which held the pick- 
ets in place, and called, cheerily: 

‘*Won’t you come and play ‘pick geese’ 
with us, pretty pink Anne?”’ 

Anne went a very little nearer. 
what?”’ 

“Pick geese. Trot was out in the coun- 
try yesterday where they were picking 
feathers from great wriggling geese—just 
think of taking handfuls of soft, fly-ey 
feathers from their bodies! Don't you 
think they must feel queer at first if they 
have to go around naked?’’ Sally never 
had to wait for answers to her questions, 
as it would have been impossible for any 
ten people to answer a quarter of what 
she could ask in an hour, so she went on 
briskly: 

‘One of us catches the others, and Trot 
holds our heads under ker arm while she 
pretends to pick off our feathers and we 
hiss and quack, I can do that part better 
than any of the others.’’ To prove her 
words, Sally began to hiss and quack so 
loudly that she lost her balance on the 
narrow rail, but saved herself by a long 
jump in the grass. 

‘Thank you, I do not care to soil my 
dress by such rough plays,’ Niminy Anne 
said, cvolly. 

“All right,’ was Sally’s good-natured 
reply. ‘it’s heaps of fun, but your dress 
is pretty; still, I don’t believe I’d like to 
wear it if | could not use it as I liked. I 
never could have fun unless I played.”’ 

“Yes, but you get hurt sometimes.” 

“I expect and I make no end of 
mending for mamma, for, some way, the 
cloth in my gowns seems like cobwebs as 
soon as I get it on.” 

Just then Trot, Toosie, May, and Peggy 
came rushing out to the two visitors with 
the news that ‘Uncle Hode”’ was going to 
**The Island’ to make hay, and they could 
go and ride on the loads. Aunt Addie 
had prepared two great baskets of lunch, 
and one need only to look at the outside 
of one of Aunt Addie’s lunch-baskets to 
have their mouth water and their stomach 
ache for the delicacies within. 

“Oh, Anne, won’t you come, 
coaxed Toosie. 

“Anne, you must come,’’ commanded 
Trot. 

‘Dear Anne, will you come?’’ pleaded 
May. 

“Pinky Anne would soil her gown, and 
80 must stay at ho-me,”’ sang Sally to the 
tune of ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’”’ which was 
really the only tune Sally could sing. 

“Fried chicken, ham sandwiches, choc- 
olate cake, apple pie, aud doughnuts— 
Aunt Addie’s doughnuts! Oh, come on, 
Anne, who cares for one dress?”’ 

Now Anne was very fond of fried chick- 
en, extremely fond of ham sandwiches, 
but more fond of chocolate cake, aud 
most fond of apple pie. Peggy knew 
this, for pale Priminy Anne was always 
munching sweets or sours, whereas her 
healthy neighbors never ate between 
meals. Just then Uncle Hode rode up to 
the gate. Anne’s mamma was not at 
home, so Peggy and the apple pie won the 
day, leaving Peggy’s mother to tell of the 
runaway while the merry crowd drove off, 
waving hats and throwing kisses until out 
of sight. 

They forded the wide river where the 
water came above the knees of the herses. 
The girls screamed and laughed as they 
seemed to drift down with the current, 
but Sally began a wonderful hissing and 
quacking to the amazement of Uncle 
Hode, who asked if Aunt Addie could 
have put a live goose in one of the bas- 
kets for lunch. 

Never had Priminy Anne spent such a 


“Play 


80, 


too?”’ 





day in all her life before! There was the 
climbing upon the great fragrant loads of 
hay, the ride to the barn when every jolt 
of the wagon would set the high pile 
a-rocking, then the dropping down to save 
their heads as they went in at the wide 
doors, and the swift slide down into Uncle 
Hode’s strong arms or the quick jump 
away into the centre of the mow. Then 
they played hideand seek until Niminy 
Anne looked not one bit better than Sally 
as she crawled from under a manger with 
cobwebs strung on her tangled hair and 
the pink sash dragging from her rumpled 
dress. There was the gay ride back to 
the field when they threw themselves 
upon the hay, sat in the shade, or looked 
for berries or flowers along the river’s 
edge until another load was ready for 
them to mount. 

Never had Niminy Anne eaten so deli- 
cious a lunch, and never had she eaten so 
much as she did then on the green grass 
carpet, with maple shade around them, 
the birds wheeling and singing above, the 
river rippling good-by as it hurried past, 
and merry maidens laughing and talking 
as she had never heard people laugh and 
talk before. 

Just once she thought of her new gown, 
and that was as she came in sight of 
home. Of course, she expected a little 
scolding, for Niminy Anne had been 
taught that fresh, pretty gowns were 
an essential part of good society, but, 
somehow, she was not quite Priminy 
Anne to-day—she had been left behind in 
the morning—so this happy Aune looked 
up at the great calm sky and over to the 
West where one star had swung its light 
face earthward, and sighed a long sigh of 
contentment, 

Were she to live as long as the sky and 
stars, it seemed to soiled and wrinkled 
Anne that she could never forget this one 
beautiful day, so unlike all the other days 
of her life, although to-morrow, she knew, 
would bring a fresh, lace-trimmed gown, 
and poor little Anne would begin her old 
task of looking for wrinkles.—Christian 
Work and Evangelist. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A frying-pan becomes a chafing-dish 
after it gets into society.—Atchison Globe. 


Pat—You say if I use one of these pa- 
tent dampers I save half me coal? 

Agent—Exactly, sir: exactly. 

Pat—Faith, I’)! take two. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


A small Briton got ‘rattled’ during a 
recitation in English grammar when the 
question was put to him: ‘*What part of 
speech is the word ‘am’?’’ The little fel- 
low stammered out; **Which, ma’am; the 
‘am that you eat or the ’am that you be?”’ 


A small boy said, ‘*Mamma, how fat 
Amelia has grown!’’ ‘Yes,’’ said his 
mother; ‘tbut don’t say fat, dear; say 
‘stout.’’’ At dinner the next day the 
child was asked if he would have some 
lean meat. ‘*No,’’ thank you,’’ said he, 
“Ill take some stout meat.’’ — Little 
Chronicle. 


‘*You have a pretty tough-looking lot 
of customers to dispose of this morning, 
haven’t you?’”’ remarked the friend of the 
magistrate who had dropped in at the 
police court. ‘*Huh!” replied the dis- 
penser of justice, ‘‘you are looking at the 
wroug bunch. Those are the lawyers.’’— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Tommy—Ma, I guess pa knew what he 
was talking about the other day when he 
said Mr Suaiftkins was an old heathen— 

Ma—Why, Tommy! Mr. Sniffkins is 
one of the vestrymen of the church. 

Tommy—I know, but the minister told 
usin Sunday scbool to-day that there’d 
be a collection for the heathen, and, sure 
enough, old Sniffkins came with a basket 
and took my peuny.—Philade!phia Press. 








“Give me the 


Remington” 
says the experienced buyer | 


Remington 
Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, ° 

New York. 





Bostoy Salesrveus: 
$1 Franklin Street. 





MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
| Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 
Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 


| all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
; and electrical treatment. 


MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at oflice M. W. 
8S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘*Mrs, 
Susan S. Fessenden is @ woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at ber 
best when on the platform, She basa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in avy hall, and perfect enunciation. 
a lecturer, she is most logical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.”’ 


Rev. George C. Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, said: 
**| regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs, Fessenden. The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of her thought aud 
the eloquence of ber speech. She is a 
noble defender of anoble cause. Il always 
hear her with profit and delight.” 


Rev. I. J. Lansing of Boston writes: 
‘*Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest speak- 
ers among the gifted women of this coun- 
try. To great vigor of understanding aud 
remarkable power of logical statement, 
she adds rare persuasiveness of utterauce; 


speech unites a noble and matronly dig- 
nity worthy of her high position and the 
great cause which she represents. Having 
listened to her on several occasions, great 
ly varied in type and demanding much 
versatility and adaptation, I must accord 
her in each and every instance the praise 
due to distinguished success. Combining 
with these gifts a correspondingly elevated 
personal character, I am honored in com- 
mending heras a highly endowed represen- 
tative of the great causes which she 
pleads.’’ 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘*Mrs. Fes- 
senden is one of the very few queens of 
the platform, She has wonderful intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the most winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculice and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order.”’ 


Frances E, Willard wrote: ‘‘Mrs, Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me as a 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker, 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs. Fes- 
enden is an all-round reformer. She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement and enforces them not only 
by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
should be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State,’’ 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: ‘I 
heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna IH. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match ber in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence,”’ 








WE COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10e.; 12 for 20e.; postpaid. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy’? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Yours in love and service, Six Livre Kits. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


P = blished Quarterly by the American Purit 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 











Five copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal 
ind pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
zet from no other source.” 





Bounp VoLtumMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the tifteen volumes of THk PHILAN 
CHROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
»repaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


The Philanthropist, 


@ West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
‘Prose and Verse. compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw. Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E AntHony. For sale at WoMAN’s 
JourRNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


As | 


‘Tufts College Medical School, 
| Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


| 

| are now located in their new building 

| built expressly for them. 

| The regular course of lectures ccm- 

|mences Oct. 1, 1904, and continues 

| eight months. 

| For catalogues of either schoo! or other 

| information, address the Secretary, 

CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 

| Principal. 

|| Indianapolis Ciassical Scfool for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
194. Prepares for all coileges that admit 


women. Write for catalogue. 
| OF PENNSYLVANIA 














WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


and with the charm of ready and facile | 


55th Annual Session. 
years.. Exceptional 
and Bedside Instruction. 
catalogue. 

CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
aes, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working og 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of 850 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscriptionof fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater raze of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work aliveand efficient 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the Genera! Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-vitalized. 


Thorough course. Four 
facilities for Laboratory 
Full particulars in 

















Re-organized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
im Austvalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’S SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourne, Australia. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. HH. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING,.— Lessons tn 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 





for sale at this studio. 
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SUBSORIPTION: 
First Year on tria - - - $1.50 
Six months - : - ° . 1.3 
Single copies : - - : . 6 
Three months on trial - - - -25 
Club rate - - - e - 1.50 
Single perAnnum - - e 2.50 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be 
at the risk of the sender. 
J. B. Morrison, Business Manager Adv. Dep't. 





Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
sollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2 Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
aame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








HOME-MAKING AS A PROFESSION. 

We bear much these days about the 
“higher education’? for women, Three 
out of four American colleges and uni- 
versities, formerly open to men alone, 
now admit women asstudents. Coéduca- 
tion is a victory achieved; an accom- 
plished fact. Not only 80, but separate 
colleges for women have been established, 
probably in numbers as great as the sep- 
arate colleges for men—Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Smith, Mount 
Holyoke, Pembroke, Barnard, etc., etc. 
These now exist very generally in commu- 
nities where coéducational facilities are 
denied. 

This is as it should be, Equal educa- 
tional opportunities, first extended to ‘the 
hitherto misjudged and neglected sex’’ by 
Oberlin College in 1832, are now practi- 
cally conceded throughout the United 
States. It is a revolution that will never 
go backward. Henceforth women of ex- 
ceptional tastes and abilities, graduates 
of normal and professional schools, may 
become lawyers, ministers, physicians, 
dentists, superintendents of public in- 
struction, principals of public schools, 
astronomers, chemists, electricians, civil 
engineers, cashiers, geologists, artists, 
architects, college presidents and profes- 
sors. Inthe trades women find remuner- 
ative employment as teachers, type-set- 
ters, stenographers, bookkeepers, account- 
ants, and saleswomen. They are still ex- 
cluded to a considerable extent by trades- 
unions from Jearning and practicing the 
mechanic arts as carpenters, machinists, 
etc. Hard manual! labor and exposure to 
the sough conditions of out-door life offer 
women few opportunities. On the other 
hand, in many branches of industry for- 
merly regarded as belonging especially to 
women, such as millinery, dressmaking 
and cooking, men now appear as com- 
petitors. 

But there is one more important branch 
of instruction for a profession in which 
women, under present social conditions, 
find their principal vocation, which our 
educationa! institutions almost wholly 
neglect, and that is the art of making and 
maintaining a home. As one who be- 
lieves that domestic pursuits are and al 
ways will be the special occupation of a 
majority of women, I look with regret at 
the omission, in the training of girls and 
young women, of practical housewifery. 

This branch of knowledge is second to 
no other in dignity, usefulness, and im- 
portance. In the development of charac- 
terand ability it is second to no other. 
Let no friend of women belittle or despise 
it. The separate family is the human 
nest, out of which must come the men 
and women of the future. Ina perfectly 
civilized society, wherein rational free- 
dom prevails, men and women of excep. 
tional tastes and aptitudes will be 
found in all pursuits. But the accom- 
plished housekeeper and home-maker 
will, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, bea woman. To-day not one wo- 
man in ten has had the proper training; 
not one in a hundred could secure a grad- 
uate degree in that department. Yet 
there is no profession which requires 
such broad and various information and 
experience as does scientific and artistic 
housewifery, none in which excellence 
is so rare. 

How many of our sweet girl graduates, 
when they take their coliege degree, are 
fitted for the position of bead of a house- 
hold?—a position they soon will occupy. 
Most women become wives and mothers; 
and only one family in nine in the United 
States can afford to employ hired help. 
Therefore, as a matter of fact, in eight cases 
out of nine, a married woman has to do 
her own housework. Surely her educa- 
tion should have given her the taste and 
ability to do so to the best advantage. 

Nor does such early training in domestic 
pursuits unfit a woman for public inter- 





ests and the practical duties of citizen- 
ship. All the early advocates of woman 
suffrage whom I have been privileged to 
know during the past fifty years, have 
been, without exception, efficient house- 
keepers and home makers. I will instance 
Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth B. Chace, Sarah 
Otis Ernst, Mary Grew, Abby Kelley Fos 
ter, Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Mary 
A. Livermore, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
and Susan B. Anthony. 

Let us then have, in every school, col- 
lege, and university, a department of 
housewifery, where every branch of do- 
mestic knowledge and skill will be theo- 
retically studied and practically applied. 
Trained nurses are now recognized as in- 
valuable. But sickness and disease, thank 
heaven, are exceptional. Trained house- 
keepers and home-makers should be the 
rule, not the exception. When this re- 
form shall have been accomplished, fewer 
nurses will be needed, and half the chil- 
dren will not die in infancy. H. B. B. 





AN AGED LEGISLATOR. 


The oldest legislator in Germany is said 
to be Deputy Schneider in Eberswalde, 
now 103 years of age. He made a speech 
a few weeks ago at the opening of a horti- 
cultural exhibition. He must be a lively 
old gentleman. But who was it said that 
no one ought to be allowed to help make 
laws who cannot help to enforce them? 

As th De 


WOMEN’S POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 


The Parliaments of France and Spain 
within the last few days have both been 
the scenes of uproar and fighting. Under 
the heading, ‘‘Tumult in Spanish Cham- 
ber,’’ the despatches said: 


Prolonged and tumultuous scenes have 
occurred in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The disorders consequent on the Opposi- 
tion’s obstructive tactics compelled a sus- 
pension of the sitting and the appoint- 
ment of a secret committee to give judg- 
ment concerning insults exchanged during 
the debate. The sitting was subsequent- 
ly resumed. The President, being threat- 
ened with personal violence, had to be 
protected by the clerks and attendants. 
The crucifix behind the President’s chair 
was overturned by blows of sticks; all the 
writing material on adjacent desks was 
swept to the floor, and ink-stands were 
flung at the Vice President. 


A day or two later, under the heading, 
‘*Blows in the French Chamber,”’ the deés- 
patches announced: 


The French Chamber of Deputies yes- 
terday was the scene of disgraceful pro- 
ceedings, resulting in physical violence 
Gen. André, minister of war, made a 
speech defending his course. Gen. Jac- 
quey, a deputy, interrupted, exclaiming, 
“That is a lie!’’ and refused to withdraw 
his expression. The government demand- 
ed a vote of confidence, The Opposition’s 
demand was rejected by a majority of 
only two. The announcement of the vote 
caused a terrific uproar, with many shouts 
of ‘Resign, resign!’ M, de Baudry d’As- 
son, @ Monarchist, rushed at Prime Minis- 
ter Combes, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that bystanders prevented him from 
assaulting the Premier. 

The Chamber quickly became a bear 
garden, and several blows were exchanged, 
M. Syveton struck Gen. André in the face, 
causing blood to flow. There was fight- 
ing almost everywhere on the floor. The 
President finally placed his hat on his 
head and withdrew, thus suspending the 
session. 

The session was resumed later. M. 
Syveton’s blow had turned the scale in 
the government’s favor, and his exclusion 
was voted by a large majority. He re- 
fused to go. The military guards were 
summoned, and they forcibly removed M. 
Syveton. 

No one has drawn the inference that 
men are unfit to vote. But if such disor- 
derly doings had taken place among wom- 
en—not picked women, not the eleven 
women who have at different times been 
members of the Colorado Legislature, but 
the women of the most obscure club or 
sewing circle in the United States—how 
quickly the opponents of equal suffrage 
would have pointed to it as proof that 
women are too excitable to be trusted 
with the ballot! A. 8. B. 
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REGISTER, REGISTER! 








The coming school election will be a 
critical time for the interests of the Bos- 
ton public school children. The school 
board has already been so far manipulated 
by the intrusion of corrupt politics that 
the schools are endangered. The Boston 
Herald says: 

It has already reéstablished the old dis- 
trict system, prolific in secret intrigue and 
scandal, for the selection of teachers, in 
place of the direct nomination by the su- 
perintendent to the board for open (not 
necessarily to the public) consideration of 
nominations on their merits. It has 
driven out of office one of the most schol- 
arly and competent school superintend- 
ents in the land, chiefly because he was 
upright and incorruptible. It has pro- 
posed to prevent the employment of wom- 
en in the higher grades of grammar-school 
service, 


Women who teach in the day schools 
have been torbidden to teach in the edu- 





cational centres, although men who teach 
in the day schools may do so. Other 
measures unfair to women are pending, 
and will probably be put through if the 
political ‘‘machine”’ elects its candidates. 
There is more danger than usual that it 
will succeed in doing sv this year, because 
the Public School Association has an- 
nounced that it will nominate no candi- 
dates who will not pledge themselves in 
advance not to accept the nomination of 
the Independent Women Voters. The 
teachers dread the outcome of the elec- 
tion. Only a large independent vote can 
save our schools from becoming political 
“‘spoils.”” Let every woman register, and 
be prepared to vote for the best candi- 
dates irrespective of party. 

Registration is now open, in the day- 
time at the Old Court House in the rear 
of City Hall, and in the evening, in the 
various ward rooms, A. 8. B. 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 

Illinois is shocked at the revelations 
made in connection with the Bartonville 
Hospital for the Insane. A coroner’s jury 
a few days ago found that a patient had 
been fatally scalded ina bath, and that 
the management of the institution was 
grossly inefficient. Now Dr. George A. 
Zeller is quoted as admitting that eighty 
of its attendants are farmers, wholly inex- 
perienced in the peculiar duties of nurs- 
ing and caring for the insane. He is said 
to have acknowledged that the death re- 
ferred to would not have happened if due 
caution had been exercised by the attend- 
ants. It looks as if women were badly 
needed on the Hospital Board. 





iii 
COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

At the University of Vermont, during 
the past two seasons, the horticultural de- 
partment of the Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station has been engaged in 
plant-breeding experiments with carna- 
tions and potatoes. The particular points 
of investigation in the carnation are the 
development of disease-resisting varieties 
and the relative potency of the male and 
female generative cells in the transmission 
of parental characters to the offspring. A 
considerable number of 1903-1904 seedling 
plants are now under observation. 

Syracuse University bas over 2,500 stu- 
dents this year—a large increase. 

A scholarship fund, the income to be 
reserved for the daughters of physicians, 


has just been established at Vassar by the 
will of Mrs. Elizabeth McMahon of 
Marion, O. 


Rockefeller Hall, the new dormitory at 
Bryn Mawr, is fulfilling its design of sup- 
plying a number of conveniences for the 
college at large. In the basement there 
is a lunch-room for non-resident students; 
other rooms are occupied by a seamstress, 
hair-dressers, a@ purchasing agent who 
takes orders once a week for shopping in 
Philadelphia or New York, and a grocery 
conducted by undergraduates for the ben- 
efit of the students’ building fuod. 

This year the editors of the Radcliffe 
Magazine have decided to issue only two 
numbers instead of three. They have al- 
tered the magazine to meet the need of a 
department valuable as Radcliffe history 
—speeches at alumnz meetings, com- 
mencement parts by the students, etc. 
The various college activities are to have 
more space, 


Several new artesian wells have just 
been added to the water-supply of Welies- 
ley College. The water of these wells is 
found by the State Board of Health to be 
so pure that it will be possible to dis- 
pense with the supply furnished by the 
town of Wellesley for drinking purposes 
in several dormitories. As the wells also 
supply water for the power-house boilers, 
the saving of expense is great. The supe- 
rior jury of the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition has awarded Wellesley College a 
gold medal for its work shown as a part 
of the Massachusetts exhibit. A medal is 
also awarded for the exhibit in physical 
culture, 

Hobart College is to have a new $25,000 
gymnasium, 


Subjects for the Furness Shakspere prize 
essay offered to the junior class at Smith 
College are: (1) *‘The Plain People in 
Shakspere’s Plays;’’ (2) ‘‘The Jester;’’ 
(8) ‘The Hero;”’ (4) “Shakspere’s Paint- 
ing of Nature.’’ Sixty-one juniors mean 
to compete. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott addressed the New 
York branch of the Mt. Holyoke Alumnz 
the other day, and expressed his disappro- 
bation of Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
views as to the best methods of cooking 
and housekeeping. He paid a high trib- 
ute to the worth and dignity of the ser- 
vice which a good mother renders to the 


community. This is all very true, but it 
is not exactly a reason why mothers 
should be classed politically with idiots, 
illiterates, insane persons, and felons, as 
in the pending Statehood bill for Arizona 
and Oklahoma. Dr. Abbott said, *“‘Wom- 
en must not be frightened at new things 
—even the new theology. .. . I have al- 
ways said that whatever was safe for men 
was safe for women, and safer, too, be- 
cause of the temperamental conservatism 
of women.’’ Then if the ballot is safe for 
men, it must also be safe for women. Dr, 
Abbott is also reported to have said: 

Women having proved their intellectual 
equality with men, the question arises, 
What is the best equipment for women— 
the best education, the most womanly? 
Every once in a while the theory pops up 
that women must show their equality by 
doing the same things as men. I won't 
say whether women should vote or study 
biology, etc., but [ will say that they 
should do none of these things simply be- 
cause men do them. 

Women do not study biology ‘‘simply 
because men do,’’ but for the same rea- 
sons that men do—because it is an inter- 
esting and useful science. Did it never 
occur to Dr. Abbott that they may wish to 
vote, not just because men do, but for 
the same reasons that men wish to vote? 





“THE WOMAN WHO SPENDS.” 
New York Ciry, Nov. 7, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Any book for which Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards writes a preface is sure of a re- 
spectful reading by many intelligent per- 
sons, and the little volume just issued 
under the above title by Whitcomb and 
Barrows is well worth the time consumed 
in reading its 147 pages, It is, however, 
to be deplored that the author should 
have gone out of her way to attack, quite 
gratuitously, those of us who are endeav- 
oring toadd the power of the ballot to the 
power which wealready exercise as spend- 
ers of money. For we who have during 
many years been urging upon the women 
of America the need that they make intel. 
ligent, conscientious use of their power 
as spenders of money, learn by daily ex- 
perience how we are all hampered in our 
efforts by our lack of political power. 

We prefer to do our shopping where 
seats are furnished for the use of the 
clerks when they are not actively at work. 
But why are we obliged to act as volun- 
teer inspectors, and secure by our labori- 
ous individual efforts this supply of seats, 
which the law prescribes? In New York 
City we have to do this because there are 
no mercantile inspectors. Why are there 
no mercantile inspectors? One mayor of 
New York City, when urged to vote for 
salaries for such inspectors, said to an 
officer of the Consumers’ League, ‘*T here 
are no voters behind this demand.’’ And 
the demand has never been complied 
with, 

Why should we, in our capacity of 
spenders, have to do all that should prop- 
erly be done in the twofold capacity of 
spenders of money and of voting citizens? 
Surely there is noconflict. We must spend 
our money intelligently; but we must per- 
form our other duties also. 

It is difficult to see upon what facts the 
author bases the statement upon page 139 
that the right to spend money is ‘‘more 
powerful in its results than any right of 


ballot.’’ The statement stands, bald and 
unproved, achallenge to the thinking 
reader. 


On page 142 there occurs an error of 
fact so serious that it should not pass un- 
noticed, namely, that ‘tthe Consumers’ 
League was formed, having as its princi- 
pal demand decent savitary conditions for 
working men and women.’’ The Consum- 
ers’ League of the city of New York, 
founded in 1890, deals with the hours of 
labor, wages, seats, and fines of women 
and children in stores. It has always 
been actively concerned as to the age at 
which children begin to work. These 
considerations are not primarily sanitary; 
they are social, economic and educational. 
The appeal to the public conscience con- 
cerning them was not an appeal to fear, 
stirred by arguments based on the germ 
theory. For nine years the Consumers’ 
League of the city of New York confined 
itself to this important task of enlighten- 
ment, before, joining with the State 
Leagues of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and [lliaois, it formed in 1899 the National 
Consumers’ League, which attacks the 
sweating system and encourages manufac- 
ture under good conditions. 

Experience has amply shown that the 
appeal which brings lasting and vital re- 
sponse is not to fear but to pity, sympa- 
thy, the sense of justice, the intelligence, 
in short, to the conscience of the women of 
this country. And the National Consum- 
ers’ League makes its appeal on these 
broadest grounds, to which the danger- 
ous aspect of tenement-house work for 
the purchaser is a mere incident. 

All deductions made, however, for these 
errors, ‘*‘The Woman Who Spends’’ is a 
real contribution to the literature of the 





d 

ay dealing with social problems in vita 
ways, and it is well worth reading. 
FLORENCE KELLEy. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBs. 

In a report of the meeting of the Vor 
mont State Federation for the November 
Federation Bulletin, Mrs. Sallie Joy White 
says: “‘This Federation is taking up ques-, 
tions of philanthropy and reform, and j 
making itself heard with no uncertai » 
voice on some of the evils which exist in 
the State. It has Consumers’ Leagues in 
the larger towns; it is working to amend 
the laws relating to child labor, or rather 
to obtain laws regulating it, as the ab. 
sence of such laws is noticeable. In con- 
nection with this movement, of which 
Mrs. Noyes of St. Johnsbury is the leader, 
a most interesting address was made by 
the Rev. E. J. Mathieson of St. Michael's 
Church, Brattleboro, who, with Bishop 
Hall, has been investigating the question 
of child labur in the State, revealing a 
terrible laxity of law, and a sad labor 
condition in some of the manufacturing 
towns. His address was practical, brist. 
ling with facts, and was forceful and to 
the point. Through the Federation a 
bill regulating the employment of chil. 
dren is to be introduced into the present 
Legislature, and many of the membors 
are already pledged to its support. 

‘‘Another practical work of the Fedora. 
tion is the movement to put women on the 
Boards of Charitable and Penal Inatitu. 
tions where women and girls are placed, 
There has been a decided opposition to 
this movement, which was begun in 1897 
by Mrs. Fairbanks of St. Johnsbury. The 
Chairman of the Committee which had 
this matter in charge, Mrs. Louise Slocum 
of Morrisville, has been indefatigable in 
her efforts, and, undaunted by the repulse 
which she has met from Legislature to 
Legislature, she bas rallied her forces 
again and again. At her last attempt the 
measure was lost by one vote; this year 
it is hoped that it will be carried.” 

“All women should have a knowledge 
of business,’’ said Mrs. Sarah Platt Deck- 
er, of Denver, addressing the Arche Club 
of Chicago. ‘Every woman should be 
taught the use of money, for there may 
come @ day when she must handle her 
own funds, As to our leaving the men 
behind in the social and intellectual op- 
portunities the clubs afford, I wish we 
could take them with us. Already the 
men are appealing to the General Federa- 
tion for statistics which they have no 
time to gather for themselves. I believe 
most men could take a short time a day 
for club study, and I hope to see the day 
when we shall havea national parliament, 
with men and women as delegates, inter- 
ested in the same subjects and work; but, 
if not, that we may succeed in interesting 
the men of America in the work of the 
clubs to the extent of enlisting them as 
associate members and workers.”’ 

The Boston Section of the Council of 
Jewish Women has just issued its ninth 
annual calendar. Embossed in gold on 
the green cover is the seal of the organ- 
ization, with the words ‘Faith and Hu- 
manity,’’ expressing the ideal of the na- 
tional body. There are ninety-five sec- 
tions. The Boston Section will meet on 
Monday and Saturday afternoons, begin- 
ning Nov. 12, when Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe will recite ‘‘The Battle Hymn,” 
and Mrs. Richard Cabot will speak on 
“The Relation of Women to the Public 
Schools.” 


A talk on the ‘Fall River Situation” by 
Miss Gertrude Barnum, secretary of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, will be giv- 
en to-morrow at 4 P. M., in Perkins Hall, 
Women’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union, Boston. 


Mrs. James Frake, of the West End 
Woman’s Club, Chicago, the newly elected 
president of the Illinois State Federation, 
has been the very efficient chairman of its 
legislative committee, and is an active 
su ffragist. 


At the recent meeting of the Ohio State 
Federation at Springfield, the Chicago 
Advance says: ‘College preside nts were 
very much in evidence, and it is notice- 
able that in these advanced days each was 
addressed by her proper title, ‘Doctor.’ 
And why not? What is a degree good for 
if it is not for daily use? . . Mrs, Decker 
of Denver was received with open arms. 
She made a charming speech at the O pera 
House before a large audience, She be. 


, lieves in federation, and encourages wom. 


en in this respect—and a few others—to 
imitate the example of the sterner sex 
She said that all men’s associations, cor, 
porations and syndicates were simply 4- 
form of federation, and, federated, they 
accomplished wonders, where alone they 
could have done nothing. Shet hought that 
clubs were of inestimable benefit, both to 
the woman who had much to give out ° 
a full and abundant life, and to her whos 





lot had been narrow and prescribed. ¢@ 
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made women tolerant, forbearing, and 
taught them to agree to disagree amiably 
avd sensibly. Furthermore, she believed 
that in the club, women were fitting 
themselves for participation in public af- 
fairs, in which they will be eventually 
forced to take a part, whether they wish 
todoso or not. Everything was tending 
ip thatdirection. For one thing, the wo- 
man of to-day had vastly more leisure 
than her mother or grandmother. She 
was no longer required to spin and weave. 
More and more work is done out of the 
house, even the dressmaking and bread- 
baking. This left time for many things, 
and it tended to the distinct betterment 
of the home.”’ 





—_- 


THE WILLARD STATUE DELAYED. 


Miss Anna A. Gordon writes 
Union: Signal : 

‘Two days ago, with the sculptor, Helen 
Farnsworth Mears, I stood in the large, 
sun-lighted studio in New York, where a 
block of snow-white Carrara marble is 
being transformed into a portrait-statue 
of Frances E, Willard, to be placed in the 
National Capitol as voted by the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois, 

My visit to New York was made in the 
earnest hope that I might be able tu avert 
a crushing disappointment to those who 
have for months been looking forward to 
seeing the statue in the Capitol Building 
at Washington on Dec. 6. 

The morning mail, Oct, 20, brought to 
us at National Headquarters a letter from 
Miss Mears, communicating the word she 
had just received from the marble-cutters, 
that it would be impossible to complete 
their part of the work in time. Knowing 
that Miss Mears had faithfully kept her 
share in the contract, giving the model to 
the marble cutters at the date agreed 
upon, we could not understand this. 
There seemed only one thing to do, and 
at three o’clock that afternoon I was on 
my way to New York City, that I might 
personally put the situation before the 
marble-workers, and ascertain if, by addi- 
tional workmen or extension of working 
hours, the statue might not yet be ready. 

If this figure is to be all that the sculp- 
tor can make it, it cannot be placed in 
Statuary Hall by Dec. 6. 

It is a relief that no one is to blame for 
this delay. In the first block of marble 
on which work was commenced, a flaw 
was found after many weeks of patient 
work had been expended. A _ second 

lock, perfect to all outward appearance, 
was substituted, and this also had to be 
thrown aside after a shorter period. 

The work has progressed so far upon 
the third piece of marble that its perfec- 
tion is assured, but the busy workers, al- 
though they have wrought their best, are 
obliged to admit that, in justice to the 
sculptor, more time must be granted. 

Miss Mears, with her mother and sister, 
spent October in ‘‘Eagle’s Nest,’’ Frances 
Willard’s cottage at Twilight Park in the 
Catskills. The young sculptor needed 
the “strength of the hills,’’ after the in- 
tense work she had given to the model for 
the statue in the heat of a New York sum- 
mer, The marble-cutters hoped against 
hope that the time lost on the imperfect 
marble might be overcome, and when 
Miss Mears returned to New York, it was 
still their own secret, because of their 
high regard for the artist, and their great 
hope that the work might yet be finished 
on time, Only on the day the news was 
sent to us, did Miss Mears learn what the 
marble-cutters termed her ‘thard luck.’’ 
“You see,’ explained one of them, him- 
self an artist, ‘‘we are making ready only 
the material part of this great work. It 
is then that the sculptor must give it the 
spirit—the soul—the life. She will study 
and direct and give the countless finish- 
ing touches, and such work cannot be 
done iv one day, or one week—you must 
give her time.”’ 

“Had your first block of marble been 
perfect, would you have been able to com- 
plete the work according to contract?” I 
asked the pleasant-faced Italian artist. 

“Ob, yes, madam, surely—surely,’’ he 
quickly answered. ‘‘There was time 
enough but for the little flaw in the 
stone, and we knew that for this statue it 
must all be transparent in its beauty.’ 


in the 





ROOM FOR ARGUMENT. 

Mr. Harry Thurston Peck says, ‘‘The 
average man’s judgment about the aver- 
age woman is generally a correct judg- 
ment.’’ 

Now Mr. Peck may perhaps be consid. 
ered an average man—if the men do not 
object—but his estimate of women is 
Open to the suspicion that his female ac- 
quaintances do not seem to have come 
quite up to the standard of the average 
woman. 

He says, too, that the average man of 
his twentieth century does not want the 
Woman of to-day or to-morrow changed 


Tom the woman of yesterday. As ad 


has been in the past, so man would have 
her in the future. In short, while the 
world moves, man progresses, and things 
grow better every day, woman alone must 
stand still. She must have no part in the 
onward movement. Just how this is to 
be brought about, the assertor does not 
say, but there is a popular prejudice 
against being left behind the procession. 

It has been asserted by some credulous 
people that, as time goes by, “the world 
moves,’’ and as a consequence takes its 
people along. How women are to be left 
behind is a kind of psychological mystery. 
The progress of ‘the race’’ would seem to 
include women. 

In breeding horses and dogs, as much 
care is taken in the selection of the moth- 
er as of the pedigree of the father; and 
how can these superior, go-ahead men be 
bred from inferior, left-behind mothers? 

Looking back only as far as the annals 
of our Colonial Dames, one finds a degree 
of intellectual acumen, of profound un- 
derstanding of puzzling doctrines, of lucid 
depths of conversational power, which 
naturally would prove embarrassing to 
the masculine authority quoted above, but 
which did not alarm the man of that pe- 
riod, who felt himself strong enough to 
associate with intellectual and capable 
women, But, it may be objected, those 
able and stalwart old Puritans were not 
‘‘average men;’’ they were far and away 
beyond. That may be true, too. And 
the fact that such men as Wendell Phil- 
lips, William Lloyd Garrison, Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, Phillips Brooks, and others 
of similar mental stature were not afraid 
of well-educated women may not prove 
any refutation of the statement quoted. 
It was not great men who were men- 
tioned. It was the ‘‘average man,”’ and 
the question is, has progress to hold back 
to the pace of the average man, or shall 
it keep step with those in the van, and 
let stragglers hurry up or be left behind? 

FrANcEs H. Howarp. 
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A WORKER OF FLORAL MIRACLES. 


A magazine article or two, a few brief 
newspaper notices, are most of the fame 
yet granted to Luther Burbank, of Califor- 
nia. He is too busy and too useful to care 
for more, says Everybody's Magazine. He 
is a patient observer, a scientific breeder 
of flowers and fruits. Out of the apricot 
and plum he has produced a new fruit, 
the plumcot. He has deprived the prune 
of its pit, and the plum of its stone. He 
has robbed the dahlia of its unpleasant 
smell and given it fragrance. He has 
made the blackberry white, doubled the 
the gladiolus, put red, white, and pink 
blossoms at the same time on the pink, 
painted the rose, and called forth a hardy 
daisy with along stem and a large blos- 
som. This is truly beneficent and crea- 
tive work. How many thousand politi- 
cians and captains of industry would it 
take to make one Luther Burbank? 

This would be fascinating work for 
women. Letus hope that as time goes 
on more of them will take up horticul- 
ture. 
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THE WORD IN SEASON. 





DopGE CENTRE, MINN., Oct, 12, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

She was such an interesting, bright 
little woman, I was not surprised that her 
club had appointed her chairman of its 
program committee. 

I was enjoying a short sojourn at her 
pleasant home, and though I knew she 
was not an avowed suffragist, I felt that 
she was not averseto the cause, hence a 
word in season was timely. 

Inasmuch as her study club’s work for 
the coming year was to be American His- 
tory and Literature, I urged that she 
should deal justly with her own sex. 
Calling attention to recent volumes 
in her library, *‘The World’s Best Or- 
ators,’’ compiled by Justice Brewer, 
“Why, "I asked, ‘thas place been given 
to very obscure men, yet not a mention of 
any woman orator? Surely, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Susan B, An- 
thony, Mary A. Livermore, Anna Dickin- 
son, Anna Shaw, Frances E. Willard, Car- 
rie Chapman Catt and others deserve a 
placein such a work. The book is so 
one-sided that I would not care to own 
it!’ 

My bright club friend decided to give 
prominent place to women in her pro- 
gram, and naturally suffrage leaders were 
selected. Short excerpts, poems, and 
sentiments of authors represented, were 
given on printed programs, I suggested 
for Lucy Stone, ‘‘Make the world better,”’ 
promising material for the study of her 
beautiful life. It was a matter of regret 
not to belong to that club, and thus en- 
joy the contemplation of such a lovely 
and loving woman—verily her works live 
after her! 

Would that I were financially able to 
place at once inthe Carnegie Library of 
this place, and, indeed, in al! others, the 





History of Woman Suffrage, given by its 
promulgators! It is much needed in such 


programs, The contemplation of such un- 
selfish, noble characters cannot fail to 
win converts to the cause, and to “en- 
thuse’’ many who are prone to apathy. 
FaNNY LINDSLEY FANCHER. 





THE OUTLOOK ON THE CANTEEN. 

The Outlook declares editorially that 
‘closing the canteen promotes drunken- 
ness and impairs the general moral tone 
of the army.’’ Facts have disproved this, 
but Dr. Lyman Abbott does not care for 
facts when they run counter to a pet prej- 
udice. The editorial continues, speaking 
of the common soldier: 

To be thus treated like a boy who is 
unable to control himself and regulate 
his own diet irritates him, and it does not 
lessen the irritation to be told that this is 
done at the demand of a woman’s organi- 
zation. No full-grown man likes to have 
the limits of his liberty determined for 
bim by women. 

Dr. Abbott thinks that full-grown wom- 
en ought to have the limits of their liberty 
determined for them by men. Yet he 
professes to believe in the Golden Rule, 
He also professes to believe that, while 
the direct influence of women’s ballots 
would be irritating to men, the exertion 
of their indirect influence is normal, inno- 
cent, soothing, and efficacious. Yet when 
an organization of unenfranchised women 
exerts indirect influence against the can- 
teen, it seems to irritate not only the par- 
tisans of the canteen inside the army, but 
Dr. Abbott himself. A. 8. B. 
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A WOMAN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


Miss Richman, District Superintendent 
of Schools in New York City, gave an in- 
teresting talk at the last meeting of the 
Boston Twentieth Century Club. Miss 
Richman is the only woman serving as 
District Superintendent in New York 
proper, though there are two women 
superiutendents in Brooklyn. She has 
24,000 children under her charge, and the 





two schools in her district which are far- 
thest apart are only ten minutes’ walk 
one from the other. These children are 
all foreign, and mostly Jewish. Miss 
Richman said that the Jewish children 
make better students than those of any 
other foreign nationality, and better than 
many Americans. Their parents in many 
cases fled from Russia mainly to get bet- 
ter educational privileges for their chil- 
dren, and most of them are ready to pinch 
and scrimp and deprive themselves even 
of the necessaries of life to promote their 
children’s education. There are, how- 
ever, @ minority who want to put them to 
work instead, and she has had 76 cases in 
court in one month, to compel parents to 
keep children in school who are under 
age. The parent often swears that a child 
of thirteen is sixteen, and the case is then 
dismissed, 

Miss Richman said that for years there 
were not school accommodations for all the 
pupils, and every school had a ‘waiting 
list,” sometimes of 1,000 children. Now 
New York tries to send every child to 
school, at least for half the day. ‘But 
when a boy has been allowed to loaf about 
the streets till he is ten years old,’’ she 
said, ‘the has got the loafing habit, and 
you cannot cure him of it. Many a boy is 
now an incorrigible truant who would 
have made a good student if admitted to 
school when he first applied. We have 
sown the wind, and we are now reaping 
the whirlwind. With the mass of chil- 
dren, however, it is wonderful how in a 
few weeks the school transforms them 
from uncouth little foreigners into order- 
ly, civilized litthe American boys and 
girls. The sad thing is that a great gulf 
is thus, opened between the Americanized 
children and un-Americanized parents. 
This leads to filial disrespect and lawless. 
ness. Some way must be found to bridge 
the chasm. But the work is so fascinat- 
ing that I would not have charge of any 
children but these foreign ones if you 
would double my salary, and I would not 
live anywhere outside of my district if 
you were to give me my choice of all the 
palatial residences in New York.”’ 





NEW HAMPSHIRE ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire W.S. A. will be held in the Christian 
Church, Franklin, Nov. 14,15. A very inter- 
esting program has been prepared. Henry 
B. Blackwell and Rev. IdaC Hultin will be 
among the apeakers. Free entertainment 
will be given all delegates. 
Mary N. Cuask, 
Pres N.H. W.S A. 


—_—- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Russia and France have declined Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s invitation to another 
peace conference at The Hague. Germany 
favors the conference. 


There are in the United States more 





than 3,500 persons 100 years old or over. 


There were 200,584 persons who could not 
tell their ages to the census-takers, 

Mrs. Payne, widow of the Postmaster. 
General, returned to Washington after her 
husband's death to attend herself to busi 
ness, which he had left unfinished. 

The 3ist Annual Convention of the Na. 
tional W. C. T. U. will be held inthe Bap- 
tist Temple, corner of Broad and Berks 
Streets, Philadelphia, Nov. 29-Dec, 4, in- 
clusive, 

An arbitration treaty between the 
United States and France has been signed 
at Washiogton by Secretary Hay for the 
United States and Ambassador Jusserand 
for France. Its details will not be made 
public until it has been submitted to the 
Senate. 


The British House of Commons has 
passed to its third reading a bill which 
proposes to tax out of existence “the un- 
earned increment on land.”’ John F, Fer- 
guson, of Glasgow, has been one of the 
chief workers for the bill. It will un- 
doubtedly be defeated by the House of 
Lords, but it will come up again and 
again. 

R. E. Young's book, ‘Sally of Missou- 
ri,’’ has been making a great success in 
England, The Englishmen are no cleverer 
at divining the sex behind the young au- 
thor's initials, R. E., than were the Amer- 
ican reviewers; and one critic says in con- 
cluding his review: ‘This young Ameri- 
can author should be very proud of his 
work.—Chicago Advance." 








THE DRAMA, 


CastTLe SQuarRE.—The stirring drama 
of ‘The Dancing Girl’”’ will be given next 
week. At its original presentation in 
London it was so favorably received that 
Mr. E. H. Sothern immediately secured it 
for this country, and here it duplicates its 
success. It will be given for one week. 
Chocolate bonbons at the Monday matinée. 


TREMONT THEATRE. — Henrietta Cros 
man as “Sweet Kitty Bellairs’ at the 
Tremont Theatre, has won new laurels- 
As a young Irish widow, she magnificent: 
ly illustrates her great versatality. Her 
interpretation of Kitty Bellairs is all that 
the most ardent Irishman could wish. 
Miss Crosman has excited unlimited com- 
plimentary comment in her dialect, which 
is as refreshing as a cool bubbling spring 
ona sultry day. As Sweet Kitty Bellairs 
Miss Crosman is a positive relief from the 
vulgar, overdrawn character often present 
ed as a true type of the Irish girl. 


Music HALL.— Miss Jessie Millward 
will appear as one of the All Star Vande- 
ville features at Boston Music Hall next 
week in ‘The Queen’s Messenger,’ a se- 
rious piece, in which she originally ap- 
peared in London. The drama deals with 
the efforts of a Russian spy, a mysterious 
woman, to secure important state papers 
from a British officer. It is said to be in- 
tensely interesting. There will be many 
other attractions. 


The Turkish Baths 


THE ALLEN 
GYMNASIUM 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 


Are exclusively for Ladies. 
Beautiful in every way. En- 
tirely above ground, with light 
and air on three sides, a pure 
current of hot air constantly 
fanned through them. Exquis- 
ite pool of artesian well water. 
Private room with couch for 
each bather. Experienced and 
exceptionally fine shampooers. 
An air of purity and refinement 
pervading the place. 

Try a bath, and the beauty 
and restfulness of your sur- 
roundings will invite to another. 

Open from g A. M. till 6 
P. M., daily, except Sundays, 

Telephone 22006 B. B. Circulars. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 











FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
he woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie 


tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, principalans 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the . 
motion of the principles which it advocated 











Lakewood 


“Among the Pines of New Jersey” 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
: from : 
New York. 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their 
perfect cuisine and its sports include 
all popular pastimes, 

A Descriptive book will be sent upon 


application to C. M. BURT, General 
Passenger Agent, New York. 














The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Borron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


. _{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL 
Evitors: | ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Epirors: |} CATHARINE WILDE, 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
First year on trial to new subscribers. $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 25 
Six Months - - 1,26 
Per Annum - - 2.50 
Single copies - : - ° 06 


Sample copies of the WomANn’s JOURNAL free 
on a >plication. 


The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—<(lara Barton, 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.’"—Mary 4A. 
JAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are come, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It is 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en 2e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting upa club‘of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 





The “National Column” in the WOMAN’s JouR 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W. man Suffrage Association. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 





TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


























E are ready to show our new Fashions 


in Ladies’ Gloves, 


and Belts. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St. 




















Veils, Neckwear 
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WHAT THE FLOWERS SAY. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE 
The red rose says, ‘Be sweet,” 
And the lily bids, ‘Be pure,” 
The hardy, brave chrysanthemum, 
“Be patient and endure.” 


The violet whispers, “Give, 
Nor grudge, nor count the cost,’’ 
The woodbine, ‘‘Keep on blossoming, 
In spite of chill and frost.”’ 


And so each gracious flower 
Has each a several word, 
Which, read together, maketh up 
The message of the Lord. 


—_—-_ 


PRAYER. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





God, by whose breath supernal 
My fire of life doth burn! 

Great God, to whose eternal 
Essence [ must return! 


Thou Silence, strong, unbroken, 
In which my voice must drown 

Bestow on me some token, 
Before time drags me down. 


Grant me some sign, or proving, 
That | have grown to be, 

In doing, or in loving, 
A soul more fit for Thee. 


Fair in the heavenly city 
The happy spirits shine. 
Ah, Christ! Thy gentle pity 

Is all | ask for mine; 


Is all I ask or offer, 

Blind with the starting tears; 
Nothing bave I to proffer 

From all my surging years ; 


From yesterday or morrow, 
This only did I win— 
Comfort—I said—my sorrow! 
But now—forgive my sin! 
—Harper’s Bazar. 





THE MOTHERLOOK. 


“As one whom his motber comforteth,’’—Isa. 
713, 


You take the finest woman, with th’ roses in 


her cheeks, 
An’ all th’ birds a-singin’ in her voice each 


time sbe speaks; 

Her hair all b ack an’ gleamin’ or a glowin’ 
mass 0’ gold— 

An’ still th’ tale o’ beauty isn’t more th’n 
halfway told. 

There a n't a word that tells it; all descrip- 
tion it defies— 

The motherlook that lingers in a happy 
woman’s eyes. 


A woman's eyes will sparkle in her inuv- 
cence and fun, 

Or snap a warnin’ message to th’ ones she 
wants to shun. 

In pleasure or in anger there is always 
han’someness, 

But still there is a beauty that was surely 
made to bless 

A beauty that grows sweeter, an’ that all 
but glorifies— 

Th’ motherlook that sometimes comes into 
a@ woman’s eyes. 


It ain’t a smile exactly—yet it’s brimmin’ 
full o’ joy, 

An’ meltin’ into sunshine when she bends 
above her boy 

Or girl when it’s a-sleepin’, with its dreams 
told in its face; 

She smoothes its hair, an’ pets it as she lif’s 
it to its place. 

It leads all th’ expressions, whether grave, 
or gay, or wise— 

Th’ motherlook that glimmers in a lovin 
woman's eyes 


There ain't a picture of it. If there was 
they’d havo to paint 

A picture of a woman mostly angel an’ some 
saint, 

An’ make it still be human—an’ they'd have 
to blend the whole. 

There ain’t a picture of it, for no one can 
paint a soul, 

No one can paint the glory comin’ straight 
from paradise— 

The motherlook that 


woman's eyes ; 
—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


lingers in a happy 


— —_———_ 


A Postgraduate Degree. 


BY J. MERVIN HULL. 


It was a modest sign to stir up so much 
commotion in Riverdale. It was fastened 
beneath a window on the principal street, 
and on it, in gilt letters just large enough 
to be seen from the street, was the name, 

Amy FARLAND, M. D. 

Nevertheless, within an hour after the 
sign appeared, it was known throughout 
the village that Amy Farland, as Grandma 
Barton expressed ii, had ‘‘sot up doctor.” 

Among the first to read the sign were 
Samantha Gale and Arabella Lockfield, 
who had come down to the village from 
the Ryland district to do their weekly 
trading. Samantha stopped for a mo- 
ment, and then approached the picket 
fence. 

“J never saw a sign hung out here be- 
fore,’ she said. ‘“‘What does it say, 
Belle?”’ 

***Amy Farland, M. D.’”’ 

Samantha gazed in open-mouthed as- 


‘may be sure. 





tonishment. ‘For conscience’ sake!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘' What does the child mean?”’ 

“Sh-b, don’t speak so loud!’’ whispered 
Arabella, nervously. ‘'Let’s walk along, 
Amy isn’t exactly a child now,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and you know she has been away 
studying four or five years, and—’’ 

“You needn’t tell me, Arabella Lock- 
field,’’ said Samantha, with a toss of her 
head. ‘Why, Amy Farland was born in 
the Ryland district before you moved in 
there, in the very house where Hiram 
Boynton lives now. Many a time I’ve 
carried her in my arms, and when she was 
a little girl she was forever fixin’ up a 
sick lamb or something of that kind 
around the farm. Why, we had an old 
Shanghai rooster that got his leg broken, 
and Amy fixed up the leg, and be went 
stumpin’ around for I don’t know how 
long. And now here she hangs out this 
sign with ‘M. D.’ on it, just the same as 
Dr. Firmley!’’ 

“But, Samantha,’’ protested Arabella, 
“she wouldn’t dare to do it unless she 
had been through the regular course and 
taken the degree, just like other doctors,”’ 
Arabella had herself once wished to ‘do 
something.”’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me,’’ began Sa 
mantha, slowly, ‘‘that Amy Farland, 
young as she was, went to hospitals and 
lectures, and saw all the dreadful things 
there just as the men do?”’ 

“No doubt of it,’’ said Arabella, decid- 
edly. ‘She never could have taken her 
degree without it.’’ 

“Then that makes it all the worse,” 
said Samantha, with conviction, ‘I don’t 
think a woman ever ought to see such 
things. Here comes Dr. Firmley now. 
He doesn’t approve of such notions, you 
Good morning, doctor!” 
she hailed him, 

“Good morning!’’ said the doctor, as he 
stopped his horse atthe sidewalk. ‘*How 
is the rheumatism these days?’’ 

“Oh, fair to middlin’; gives me a hard 
twinge once in a while. Don’t know as I 
shall employ you any longer. I see there 
is a new M. D. down here. What do you 
think of that?’’ 

“So I understand,’ said the doctor, 
gravely, without answering the question, 
‘‘Well, I must drive along. Goon, Nell!’’ 

But when the old doctor really caught 
sight of the little sign, he bit his lip. 

**Amy Farland, M. D.’’’ he mused, as 
Nell jogged along. ‘‘It may be all right, 
but I’m to old to see it. This giving the 
full M. D. to a woman means masculine 
airs and talk, and feminine collapse in an 
emergency. Comes just at the time, too, 
when I should be glad to give up a part 
of my practice to a young man. Wish her 
name was Amos instead of Amy, for I'd 
like to help a son of David Farland.”’ 

So it was not strange that the new doc- 
tor’s practice was small at first, and in 
creased very slowly. There were, how- 
ever, a few families who employed her 
regularly. ‘*‘Amy’s patients,’’ the village 
people called them. But Amy Farland 
was not easily to be discouraged. She at- 
tended faithfully to the work she had to 
do, and tried to make still better prepara- 
tion for the work she expected to do, 

One morning in June Mrs. Farland was 
sitting by the open window when Amy 
came home from her little round of calls, 
In spite of the freshness of the morning, 
Amy’s step was slow and listless. She 
took off her hat and laid it on the table 
with a sigh. 

‘Something troubles you, Amy,” said 
her mother. ‘*What is it?’’ 

Tears, which did not quite fall, dimmed 
the girl’s eyes for a moment. ‘‘Mother, 
dear,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘if it weren’t for 
you, I feel as if I should give it all up and 
go away.”’ 

“Tell me what has happened, dear,”’ 
said Mrs, Farland, gently. 

“Dr. Firmley has refused to consult 
with me on Mrs, Jackson’s case,’’ Amy 
answered, 

Mrs. Farland looked rather relieved 
than otherwise at her daugbter’s state 
ment, and asked at once: 

‘Is Mrs, Jackson dangerously sick?”’ 

‘*No, mother, she is really getting bet- 
ter, but it takes a long time, and they are 
frightened because the doctor isn’t a man, 
only ‘Amy Farland.’ I suppose they em- 
ployed me only because they were such 
friends of yours and father’s.”’ 

‘“Amy,’’ began her mother, earnestly, 
“try to meet this trouble as bravely as 
you have others. Dr. Firmley is an old 
man, with strong prejudices; but—I think 
the time will come when he will change 
his opinion. Now take a vacation from 
your books to-day; it will do you good,” 


she said, cheerfully. ‘I’ve got some 
things that I’ve been waiting a good 
while to send to old Grandma Dodge. 


Don’t you want to take them to her? You 
remember how kind she used to be to us 
when we lived in the Ryland district.”’ 
‘*That’s just the trip I wanut,’’ said Amy, 
quicky. ‘“‘I’ll be ready in ten minutes,’ 
and she tripped up the stairs, singing: 


“The mountains, the mountains! 
We greet them witb asong.” 


The long drive through the pleasant 





country and the visit with an old friend 
did much to dispel Amy’s depression. 
When she started for home, she decided 
to stop at the house where she had lived 
as a child, 

“I'll just drive up to it and ask fora 
drink of water,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘and 
that will give me a chance to look round. 
Why, what’s going on down the road? 
People running out, and there goes a team 
pell-mell toward Riverdale! Go on, Trick- 
sy! Why, the trouble seems to be in our 
old house!’’ 

And as she drove nearer, Samantha 
Gale ran out of the house and waved her 
apron excitedly in the air. 

‘Amy! Amy Farland!’’ she gasped. 
“Come in here quick, and see if you can 
do anything to help!”’ 

‘*What is it, Samantha?’ asked Amy, as 
she drove into the yard. 

‘*We just found it out,’’ Samantha said, 
‘tand Nathan Pollard has gone to the vil- 
lage after Dr. Firmley; but ivll be more 
than an bour before any doctor can get 
here, and then the poor dear child will be 
dead,”’ 

Amy entered the familiar kitchen and 
made her way through a crowd of dis- 
tracted women who were trying to mix 
some mustard paste, ginger tea aud vari- 
ous other household remedies. In a low 
chair sat a pale and trembling woman, 
holding in her lap a little girl about two 
years old. The child’s lips were tightly 
closed, and her eyes were staring as if in 
fright at the commotion around her. But 
she lay perfectly quiet, and showed no 
other signs of pain or suffering. 

**Can you tell me what happened to the 
child?’ asked Amy, gently. 

The woman’s lips were so dry that she 
could hardly speak. 

‘‘We can’t get her to take a single 
thing,’ she whispered. ‘‘She keeps her 
mouth shut, just like that, and we can’t 
get it open.”’ 

In despair of receiving any answer to 
her question, Amy knelt by the chair and 
began to examine the little girl more 
closely. In & moment she discovered 
some grains of greenish powder on the 
child’s neck and dress, 

**Poison! Paris green!’’ said Amy, as 
she rose quickly and found herself con- 
fronting a big man whose sleeves were 
rolled up above his elbows. Great drops 
of sweat stood out on his forehead, and 
his strong features were quivering in 
agony. 

**Yes, miss,’’ said Hiram Boynton. ‘I 
was out in the field, putting Paris green 
on the potatoes, and Alice followed me 
into the field, which she never would 
have thought of dpin’ if her mother had 
been to home. But I never knew it till I 
turned round, and there she was, eatin’ 
out of the can.”’ 

‘How long ago?”’ 

‘It can’t be fifteen minutes,’’ he said. 
‘*T picked her up and ran home with her 
quick as I could,” 

“That’s in our favor,’’ Amy said. 
‘*Now, Mr. Boynton, bring me, as quickly 
as you can, some pieces of rusty iron; old 
nails, hinges, or any old iron, provided 
it’s rusty. And also bring me a piece of 
lime, or if you haven't got that, knock 
some plastering from the wall,”’ 

Hiram burried from the room, and Amy 
turned to the women. 

“I want some clean basins,’’ she said, 
‘“‘some molasses and a little powdered 
alum, Perhaps some of you neighbors 
can get these for me.”’ 

“IT don’t know of any alum in 
house,’’ said one, 

“I’ve got plenty of it at home, doctor,”’ 
said Arabella Lockfield, quickly. ‘‘I’ll be 
back in just a minute,” 

She had hardly gone wheu Hiram Boyn- 
ton came rushing into the room like a 
whirlwind, 

“Here’s the iron and lime, miss!’’ he 
cried, breathlessly. 

Amy instantly selected the most rusty 
bits of old iron and put them in a basin, 
She poured warm water upon them, and 
stirred them thoroughly while she added 
some bits of the lime. 

“1 wonder what Prof. Andrews 
say to this mess,’’ she thought, ‘It is 
certainly one of the ‘emergency cases’ 
that he was eo fond of talking about, and 
the ‘essential ingredients’ are here, even 
if it isn’t pure sesquioxid.”’ 

She poured a part of the liquid into a 
tumbler, and turned toward the woman 
who was holding the child. 

“You can’t get her mouth open; it’s no 
use to try,’’ the woman said, despair 
ingly. 

‘Miss Lockfield, will you help me?’’ 
said Amy to Arabella, who had just re- 
turned with the alum, 

oi) trey.” 

‘*Take this tumbler for me, please, and 
be ready to pour when I tell you.”’ 

The room was perfectly silent now, ex- 
cept for the ticking of the tall clock. 
Every one was watching Amy. She took 
the little child gently in her arms, and 
placing one hand beneath the chin, gave a 
quick, strong pressure at the angle of the 
jaw, and the little mouth flew open. 


the 


would 





‘Pour it down slowly, Miss Lockfield,”’ 
said Amy. 

The child choked, but ina moment the 
act of swallowing began involuntarily. 

“I declare,’’ said Samantha Gale, in a 
whisper, ‘the doctor knows what she is 


| about!’’ 


“Now,” said Amy, ‘‘mix up a little of 
the powdered alum in some molasses.”’ 

When this dose was given it acted as an 
emetic, and the poison was soon where 
Amy could examine its carefully. 

‘‘Neutralized thoroughly,’”’ she said. 
“Even if the stomach isn’t perfectly 
empty, it can’t do much harm,”’ Then in 
atone which carried assurance, she said 
to them all: 

“I think the little girl will soon be bet- 
ter now. Will some one please bring me 
a basin of warm water and a cloth?” 

“Right away, doctor,’ said Samantha 
Gale, still whispering. 

Amy bathed the child’s face, and the 
big brown eyes soon began tu have their 
natural expression again. [t was not long 
before the little patient stretched out her 
hands and cajled: 

“Kitty, kitty!’ 

Samantha picked up the kitten and 
brought it to the child. 

“Here’s the kitty for Alice. Good doc- 
tor make Alice all well again. And say, 
doctor, hadn’t we all better go out into 
the other room, or outdoors? Perhaps 
she’ll go to sleep. And if you want any- 
thing, doctor, just speak, and we shall 
hear you.”’ 

Amy smiled as the women went out, 
but as the door was not quite closed, and 
Samantha’s voice was loud, she overheard 
that fluent person saying to a new resi- 
dent in the Ryland district: 

“Oh, yes, Dr. Farland was born in this 
very house, and I’ve carried the doctor in 
my arms many a time. She was a very 
smart child indeed, and began early to 
show that she had a great medical knack. 
We had an old Shanghai rooster that got 
its leg broke, and the doctor—”’ 

“Sh-h-h! Shut the door,” said some 
one, and Amy heard no more for some 
time, while little Alice slept on her 
breast, 

Then there was a rattling of wheels out- 
side, and Samantha Gale met Dr, Firmley 
at the door. 

“Glad to see you, doctor,’’ she said, 
‘but Dr. Farland happened to come along 
providential, and I guess you’ll say she’s 
done all right.’’ 

Dr. Firmley hurried in and looked at the 
quietly sleeping child. 

‘*What have you done?”’ he asked. 

Amy told him, and he looked at her 
with such a strange expression that it 
brought the deep color to her cheeks. 

“I think we'll just try the stomach- 
pump as an additional precaution,” he re- 
marked; but after applying it he said: 

“Hardly anything left in the stomach, 
and the poison is perfectly neutralized.” 

Hiram Boynton and the neighbors were 
now allinthe room. Amy lifted the lit- 
tle girl and put her in Hiram’s arms. 
Alice raised her tiny hand to pat his 
cheek, and the big man stood holding 
her, while the tears ran down his face. 

Dr, Firmley rose with deliberation. He 
had something to do, and he wanted to do 
it thoroughly. 

“Mr. Boynton,” he began, ‘Dr. Far- 
land has saved the life of your little girl. 
You know that; but I want to say that 
she has done it in a way that I—I might 
not have thought of if I had been without 
my medicine-case,’’ Thbn he turned to 
Amy and said, ‘‘Doctor, I have several 
critical cases waiting for me in the village, 
and I must hurry back. If—if you wish, 
I will look in with you and see Mrs. Jack- 
son in the morning.”’ 

“Thank you, doctor,’’ was all 
could say.— Youth's Companion. 


Amy 


A MUNICIPAL BAKERY. 

The municipality of Palermo, Sicily, has 
been making some interesting experi- 
ments with baking, and the supplying of 
breadstuffs for the inhabitants. During 
the past few years the flour trade of Pal- 
ermo had been cornered by one private 
establishment, and became practically a 
monopoly. The population of the city, 
which is about 325,000, consumes daily 
260,000 pounds of bread and _ 110,000 
pounds of macaroni. The civic authori- 
ties, therefore, had motive enough to es- 
tablish municipal bakeries. The system 
was inaugurated in March, 1903, by the 
baking of some 20,000 pounds of bread 
daily. The success of the experiment ne- 
cessitated the use of the military emer- 
gency ovens, capable of turning out 11,000 
pounds of bread per diem. A_ private 
flour mill was next acquired. Now the 
municipality produces some 44,000 pounds 
of bread daily—about a sixth of the daily 
consumption of the city. This serves to 
maintain the standard rates, which the 
municipality considers equitable, and al- 
lows a fair profit to the trade. The net 
result has been the reduction of the price 
of bread by about one cent per pound. 


es 
: The bread is retailed to the public by my. 
nicipal guards at 24 shanties, and Private 
dealers are encouraged to take up the dis. 
tribution of it. The system seems to 
work well, and the municipality is Low 
planning the erection of another {jour 
mill, capable of dealing with 300 tons of 
grain daily, and also of another bakery,— 
Zion’s Herald. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA CO, W. 8. 8. REPO!) 


Since the last annual meeting we 


lave 

met six times. At the October me ting, 
Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg presente: the 
following resolution: 

Whereas the smoke nuisance has become 
intolerable, be it 

Resolved, That a committee be appoint. 
ed to confer with delegates from other 
bodies towards its abolishment. 

Five delegates were appointed, and 


they united with the delegates from fifteen 
other women’s clubs, forming ‘‘The ‘Vy 


om. 
en’s Joint Committee for the Abatement 
of the Soft Coal Smoke Nuisance.’ This 
committee met weekly, and also !).ld 
mass meeting, doing ever,thing in ‘heir 
power to make public opinion against the 
smoke nuisance, until an ordinancs wag 


passed by council and signed by the 
mayor. The committee then adjourned 
till it could be seen whether the Jaw just 
passed would give any relief or not. It ig 
now under trial, and there has been some 
improvement, but notas much as we hope 
may be accomplished by more stringent 
laws and more persistent effort. 

A feature of last winter’s meetings was 
@ paper on the Progress of Woman given 
at each meeting by Annie Heacock, thug 
keeping us in touch with the advancement 
of woman from month to month, 

The papers given during the winter were 
a sketch of Julia Ward Howe by Hannah 
M. Harlan, ‘The Bending of the Twig,” 
by Mrs. Edward Zieber, ‘“‘The Modern 
Appeal,’’ by Elizabeth Powell Bond of 
Swarthmore, and an address by Anna 
Garlin Spencer at a special meeting in 
May, in which she showed that the ma- 
jority of the progressive movements that 
are being furthered by women to-day were 
originated by the early woman su ffragists, 
There was also a letter read by Mrs. E. J. 
Bartol from Chester Holcomb, Ambassa- 
dor to China, as to the ethics and policies 
existing there, the reasons why women 
should have suffrage at home, and why 
they do not receive it. 

During the year we have lost a number 
of prominent members, memorials of 
whom were presented from time to time: 
Ellza Sproat Turner, Mary T. Ivins, As- 
pasia E. Ramborger, and Harriet Purvis. 
A whole meeting was devoted to reminis- 
cences of Eliza Sproat Turner. 

We have received 46 new members this 
year. 

The Press Committee has been active, 
1,251 leaflets having been distributed, and 
1,240 articles sent to 34 papers till after 
the first of the year, when the number of 
papers was cut down to 20 because we 
found they were not all publishing our 
articles. Mrs, Frank Morgan, a member 
of the Press Committee, also read from 
time to time extracts of interest from the 
various articles sent to the papers. 

Delegates from our society have been 
sent during the year to meetings of the 
following societies: The Pernsylvania 
State Suffrage Society, held in Philadel- 
phia, The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at Carlisle, Pa.; the Reciprocity 
Club of Wayne, and the National Ameri- 
can W.S. A. in Washington. We have 
also had reports given on the return of 
the delegates from each of these society 
meetings. 

The Progressive Ten, though not 80 
active as a year ago, is still in existence 
and at work. 

The cake and candy sale netted us $99.79, 
and tbe sale of old rubber $11-02. The 
luncheon given by the Natural Food Co. 
at Mrs, James Haight’s brought in $7.50, 
making a total of $118.31. 

MARY E, ALLEN, Cor. 


Sec. 





—_ 


IOWA. 


The Iowa E. S. A. held its annual meet- 
ing at Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27 and 28. The 
Congregational Church was hung with 
yellow and adorned with flowers. There 


was a large attendance, 

On the first morning the recording and 
corresponding secretaries, Mrs. Bertha A. 
Wilcox and Mrs. Clara M. Richey, read 
their reports. Ino the afternoon the State 
President, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, gave 
her annual address, which was both 
sound and able, and there were interesting 
three-minute reports from the local clubs 
all over the State. 

The formal opening of the convention 
was in the evening. Prof. O. M. Elliott 
gave the address of welcome for the city; 
Rev. Wm. L. Bray for the churches and 
pastors, and Mrs. M. W. Eldredge for the 
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Sheldon P. E. Club. The response was 
by Mrs. Bertha A. Wilcox of Ida Grove, 
the State recording secretary. The chief 
address of the evening was by Miss Mary 
N. Chase of New Hampshire. The Shel- 
don Mail says: 

Miss Chase spoke with force and con- 
yincing argument, and was frequently in- 
terrupted by applause. Miss Chase has 
been lecturing in Iowa for two months, 
and during that time bas organized six- 
teen local suffrage clubs. 

An informal reception followed, with 
refreshments. 

Next morning opened with prayer by 
Rev. Elinor Gordon of Fargo, N. D. Re- 
ports followed from the treasurer, audi- 
tor, superintendent of press work, legisla- 
tive committee, superintendent of con- 
test work, organizers and committee on 
credentials. The reports showed excellent 
work, 

in the afternoon Mrs. Edith Payne Par- 
sous of Des Moines spoke on child labor. 
She was employed by the Department of 
Commerce aud Labor two years ago to 
gather information regarding child labor 
in several States, including Iowa, Missou- 
ri, Wisconsin, Illinois and Pennsylvania. 
She spent a year in this work, and her ad- 
dress was full of interesting experiences. 
A discussion followed, led by Rev. Elinor 
Gordon. ‘The three-minute reports of the 
local clubs occupied the rest of the after- 
noon. 

The Sheldon Mail says: 

[he most entertaining part of the con- 
vention was the gold medal elocutionary 
c mtest held at the Congregatioual Church 
Thursday evening. This was the first 
contest that has been held by the State 
association, and they are to be congratu 
lated upon its unbounded success. The 
gold medal was won by Miss Hannah 
Schultz of Doon, whose reading was ‘*The 
Silent Seven.” The other contestants 
were Miss Anna Hook of Hull, who re- 
cited **‘Hans Handerkauf,’’ Miss Norman 
of Zumbrato, Minn., ‘‘Why Woman Should 
Vote,’’ Miss Leah May of Lake Park, ‘‘Ja- 
cob an der American Woman,” and Miss 
Hattie Thompson of Lake Park, ‘Is It 
Worth the Sacrifice?” The contestants 
all did splendidly, and each was presented 
with a souvenir of the first contest given 
by the State Association. 

The presentation of the gold medal was 
made by Col. D. G. Eldredge. Mrs. 
Coggeshall, State president, announced 
that the Association gave $25 in two 
prizes to the two local clubs making the 
largest gain in membership since Sept. 1. 
The Hull Club won the first prize, the 
Boone Club the second, 

Mrs. Adelaide Ballard uttered the invo- 
cation Thursday evening, and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Wilson of Hull gave a reading which 
so pleased the audience that she had to 
respond to three encores. 

Next morning officers were elected as 
follows: 

Mrs. Mary J. 


President, Coggeshall, 


Des Moives, 


Vice-president, Mrs. Etta McManus, 
Sioux City. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edith 
Payne Parsons, Des Moines. 

Recording secretary, Mrs. Bertha A, 


Wileox, Ida Grove. 
l'reasurer, Mrs, 
Boone, 

Member National Executive Committee, 
Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 

Auditors, Mrs. M. W. Eldredge, Shel- 
don, and Mrs. Fannie Parker Anderson, 
Olewein. 

Executive Board, Mrs. Eliza 
Rey. Elinor Gordon and Mrs, 
Robinson, all of Des Moines. 

Superintendents of Press Work, Miss 
Alice Priest, Shenandoah, and Mrs. Kate 
Powers, Sheldon. 

Superintendent of Contest Work, Miss 
Bonita Bryan, Guthrie Centre. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Fannie Parker 
Anderson spoke on “Economic Servi- 
tude.”” The evening was opened with 
prayer by Rev. T. S. Bassett, and Rev. 
Elinor M. Gordon made the principal ad- 
dress, The meetings were enlivened by 
fine music, both vocal and instrumental. 

The sales-table in connection with the 
convention was a great success. 


Margaret Skidmore, 


Hunter, 
Lena I, 


—- eT 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 5, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘he annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
\V. S. A. was held Oct. 18, in the Mathew- 
son Street M. E. Church of Providence. 
The regular business meeting was held in 
the afternoon inthe parlors, and was fol- 
lowed by more formal exercises in the 
ve try. 

\t the business meeting, presided over 
by Mrs. Ardelia Cook Dewing, the presi- 
dent of the Association, the treasurer, 
Mrs. B, A. Ballou, reported the amount 
in the bank to be $322.75, and balance in 
hand, $5. Mrs. Dewing read a report on 
the bequest of Mrs. Elizabeth Buffum 
Chace to the suffrage cause, stating that 
the Association prize of $25 for the best 
literary essay on woman suffrage was 
awarded to Edith M. Tillinghast of the 
Woman’s College in Brown University. 
The committee decided to offer a similar 
prize for five years. Any student of the 
Woman’s College may compete. Mrs. J. 
S. French, chairman of the Legislative 





Committee, presented an abridged report 
of the legislative work of the year. The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

President, Ardelia Cook Dewing; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. J. 8. French, Mrs. 8S. M. 
Aldrich, Mrs. B. A, Stearns; recording 
secretary, Mrs. A. M. Jewett; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss M. Conyngton; treas- 
urer, Mrs. B. A. Ballou; auditors, Mrs. E. 
C. Ormsbee, Miss Florence Garvin. The 
following members were also elected: 
Gov. L. F. C. Garvin, Hon, Amasa M. 
Eaton, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs, 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, Mr. Charles Sisson, 
Rev. William M. Spencer. 

Mrs, Dewing presided at the formal ex- 
ercises in the vestry, which were opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Charles M. Mel- 
den. After her annual address, Mrs. Dew- 
ing presented Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Prov- 
idence, the ‘Prison Evangelist of the 
World,’’ who gave a brief account of her 
work of rescue, and of the need of knowl- 
edge of this work among women general- 
ly. Mrs. Charles M. Melden, wife of the 
pastor of the Mathewson Street Church, 
gave an interesting account of the negro 
io the Southland, ‘‘Negro homes that I 
have seen and known.” Mrs. Frederic H. 
Jackson gave an account of the Interna- 
tional Council at Berlin. 

The Committee on Resolutions, Mrs. J. 
S. French chairman, presented resolutions 
which, after some discussion, were ac- 
cepted with modifications. A reception 
followed, and supper was served at 6,30 
P. M. 

The feature of the evening was the ad- 
dress by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, on **The 
Peace and Better Order of the World.”’ 
Mrs. Mead, who is president of the Massa 
chusetts W. S. A., was the only American 
woman sent as a delegate to the first 
Peace Conference at The Hague in 1901. 
Her address was a plea for peace among 
the nations, and an exposition of the way 
in which women can best help to bring 
about the much to-be-desired condition. 

ARDELIA Cook DEWING, 


Oe -- 


MICHIGAN. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Michigan E. S. A, held at Jackson, offi- 
cers for the coming year were elected as 
follows: 


President, Mrs. G. H. Barnum, Char- 
lotte. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, 
Detroit. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Mary S. Knaggs, Bay 
City. 

Auditors, Mrs. R. H. Emerson, Jack- 
son; Mrs. Kate E. Ward, Hillsdale. 

Member of Executive Committee of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, Mrs. Emily B, Ketcham. 

Delegates to National Association, Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins, Detroit; Miss Martha 
P, Baldwin, Birmingham; Mrs. Jeanette 
O. Ferris, Grand Rapids; Mrs. Belle M. 
Perry, Charlotte; Mrs. Laura H, Ford, 


Jackson. Alternates, Miss Louise Van- 
derpool, Grand Rapids; Mrs. May S. 
Knaggs, Bay City; Mrs. H. Margare- 


Downs, Grand Rapids: Mrs. Arthur Bleas- 
by, Detroit, and Rev. O. J. C. Woodman, 
Paw Paw. 





NEW, YORK 





LETTER FROM STATE PRESIDENT, 

It is with a feeling of renewed faith and 
hope that I have accepted the honor you 
have conferred upon me in again electing 
me as your president for the coming year. 

I have confidence that you are all will- 
ing to codperate in every possiole way to 
advance our cause. With the strong board 
of officers you have elected to help me, I 
am certain that our work and influence 
will reach farther than ever before, and I 
trust that the coming year will mark an 
epoch of progress and systematic effort 
such as we have never before seen. 

Every one at the convention must have 
been impressed with the fact brought out 
in the reports that the clubs of the State 
are in a condition of unusual prosperity. 
Where effort has been made, large num- 
bers have heen added to the member- 
ship during the past year. Then let us 
take for our motto the coming year, 
‘Double our membership.” 

We were doubly honored in having with 
us, during the entire convention, Miss Su- 
san B. Anthony and the Rev. Anna Shaw, 
the national president of the Association. 
Their inspiring words and wise counsel 
struck deep into the hearts of all who 
heard them. I hope every one who was 
present will endeavor to pass on to their 
own communities some of the good 
thoughts they promulgated. The mag- 
nanimous hospitality shown us by Mrs. 
Osborne and Mrs. Seward, and the host 
of friends who entertained our delegates, 
was greatly appreciated. 

The National Association has invited 
Miss Harriet May Mills to work for a year 
in Oregon. But we congratulate ourselves 
over her decision to remain in our own 
State, and to give us the same devoted 
service which we have had from her dur- 
ing the past years. 

Before our convention met, she had 
agreed to give some weeks of November 
to Pennsylvania. After Dec. 1, she will 
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Webster's Dictionary and Woman’s Journal, 





For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JournaL 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 
dollars, with the names and addresses, a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 
Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names, 

This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 


suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 

















be ready to make engagements in New 
York, 

We beg every county president to ar- 
range parlor meetings for organization in 
new towns of her county, and to commu- 
nicate with Miss Mills as soon as possible. 

Send her lists of names in as many 
places of your county as possible, and 
consider it your special work to hunt for 
suffragists. They are to be found, if we 
but make the proper effort to find them. 
“Let us make a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together.’’ 

Yours for work, 
ELLA*HAWLEY CROSSETT. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Le:evnove 435-4 Tremont. 














THE Home SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SosKIcre 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Raye- 
vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 

This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Teiephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Maridvorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leafiets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mas» 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John DD. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipatio: of Women, by 
Ww. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman’s JouRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 





A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 she announces 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself, 





Yoany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon, ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


100 California Views, 10 Gents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho USEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and ~ gy Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tswanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 


3 Park St., Boston. 














Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKIN LLoyp JoNnEs & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. * 
Lditors Woman's Journal: 

The California W. S. A. held its State 
Convention in Los Angeles, Oct. 6 and 7, 

In the Woman’s Club House of that city 
gathered the workers for equal rights, 
ably presided over by Mrs. Mary Simpson 
Sperry of San Francisco, State president. 
Distinguished workers from every cor- 
ner of our State met there in a love- 
feast of recollections of the efforts and 
successes of the past, and determination 
for the future along every line of their 
work that success should crown the suf 
frage cause. 

In 1896 suffrage carried the Southern 
counties; the North, as befits its name, 
was cold to the appeal of right. Now, 
however, there seems to be no North, no 
South, but aunited State for justice and 
right. The leaders and their active sup- 
porters are circulating hundreds of peti- 
tions requesting the Legislature to sub- 
mit an amendment giving to our women 
equal rights with men legally, which they 
have morally, and if determination, jus- 
tice and the support of loyal sons, hus- 
bands and fathers count in political life, 
that amendment will be carried. 

Mrs. Sperry, typifying that which is so 
respected by men, the lovable, motherly 
woman, is again State standard-bearer. 

Passing but lightly over our honored 
Madam C. M. 8. Severance, the years 
have, in their passing, showered on her 
their fulness of wiedom and love. Filled 
still with devotion to the suffrage cause, 
energy for its work, and hopefulness for 
its ultimate success, she is a pillar of 
strength to the work. 

Activity and determination are in the 
air nowadays, and while the suffrage em- 
blem bears on its field only four stars, 
California will undoubtedly add a fifth 
to that galaxy of honor, if work, vim and 
energy can bring it about. 

Thenational organizer, Miss Gail Laugh- 
lin, New York lawyer, orator and worker, 
presiding during the election, displayed 
a diplomatic ability of the first order in 
the handling of the convention. Mrs. 
Bertha Hirsch Baruch, president for Los 
Angeles County, made an inspiring ad. 
dress, and Mrs. Mabel V. Osborne, our 
Los Angeles organizer, added to the 
sum of entreaties to earnest endeavor, 
loyalty, and united work. 

Just to show that the ideal did not com- 
pletely overshadow the practical end of 
politics, money (and lots of it) was raised, 
and raised quickly, without any recourse 
to masculine assistance, Mrs. William 
Keith of San Francisco starting the silver 
chimes with a donation of $500. Sparkling 
Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blinn, of the Susan 
B. Anthony Club of San _ Francisco, 
claimed the banner club of this State in 
her speech, but there will be contestants 
for that honor. 

It has been decided that the present 
campaign proceed along the lines of that 
of 1896, which was suggested by Mrs. El- 
dridge W. Little, and which carried the 
southern part of the State by a large ma- 
jority at that time. 

One of the most gratifying features of 
the present convention was the fact that 
every newspaper had its special corre- 
spondent to report the proceedings. 
Straws show the way the wind blows, and 
the complete recognition of the press 
points to a forecasting of success by the 
shrewd newspapers, not to be over- 
looked by our workers in the field. 

Among the speakers on the program 
were Mayor M. P. Snyder, Mrs. M. M. 
Hardy of Berkeley, formerly of New Zea 
land, Mrs. B. Fay Mills, Mrs. Wm. Keith, 
Elizabeth Kenney, Prof. J. H. Hoose of 
the University of Southern California, 
Rev. Francis Theodore Scott, Mrs. J. W. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Emily Phillips Boller, 
Josephine B. Cole, Judge Waldo, Rev. 
Eliza Tupper Wilkes, Mrs. Bertha Hirsch 
Baruch and Miss Gail Laughlin. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Honorary presidents, Mrs. Ellen C. Sar- 
geant of San Francisco, Mrs. C. M. Sever- 
ance and Mrs. Rebecca B. Spring of Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs. Mary Simpson Sperry of San Fran- 
cisco, president. 

Mrs. Mabel V. Osborne of Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Anva Bidwell of Chica, Dr. Char 
lotte Baker, vice presidents. 

Miss Clara M. Schlingheyde, treasurer. 

Mrs. A. D. Chapman of Alameda, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

Miss Jessie Anthony of Los Angeles, 





recording secretary. T 
OHIO. 
The Pablic says: ‘‘When asked her 


age upon registering to vote for school 
officers in Toledo, each woman applicant 
replied: ‘Twenty-one plus,’ and her name 
was registered. This seems to have been 
general over the State. In Cincinnati the 
election board has reprimanded officials 
for making such registrations.’’ We see 
no reason for the reprimand. Itis foolish 
fora woman to be unwilling to tell her 





R. H. White Co. 





A Rare Chance in the Book Dept. 


SPECIAL SALE OF FINE EDITIONS OF 


Standard Authors in Sets 


High class books that we've been gathering for months preparatory 
to this special sale, until now it’s the best collection of good authors’ 
works thit was ever offered at a low price. 





Among others we have secured the Library Edition of all 
the Standard Authors. 


Bound in half-morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, illustrated with photographic wood 


cuts and one colored illustration in each volume, 


The authors represented are 


Thackeray, 10 vols.; Hugo, 10 vols.; Irving, 10 vols.; Dumas, 10 vols.; Eliot, 8 
vols.; Dickens, 15 vols.; Scott, 12 vols.; Ruskin, 13 vols.; Guizot’s France, 8 vols.; 


Goethe and Schiller, 9 vols. 


to be sold in complete sets only) is 1.00 per volume 


The regular price of these sets was 
2.50 per volume when sold by the publishers, Our price (the books 


100 











3 Sets George Eliot, Beaux Art edi- 
tion. 18 volumes, bound in buckram 
cloth, illustrated with photogravures, 
edition limited to five hun- 
dred numbered sets. Sell- 
ing price was 66.00. Our 
PICO ODDY............0-0-c-ceercesseeeeeees 8 
2 Sets De Luxe Edition of Scott 
—27 volumes, cloth, illustrated with 
photogravures and one colored illustra- 
tion to each volume, Lim- 
ited to 500 numbered sets. 
Selling price 86.00. Our H 
TNO O 01000: scccccoscrenccnensenssssrecsevenes P| 
3 Sets Shakespeare, Edition de 
Luxe—Bound in buckram clu th, illus- 
trated with photogravures and one col- 
ored illustration to each volume, 
Limited tv five hundred 


numbered sets. Selling 
price was 90.00 Our 
DDO. ssnresnsscss vorvechaniseninasiabsnenoecs a 


Shakespeare’s Works. 39 Vols. 
Bound in seal grain leather, limp, un- 
cut edge, large, clear type. 


Published in London—was 
sold for about 60.00. 
Ce REID assassins ircsrenng sneer ‘ 


1 Set Rulers, Statesmen and 
Prime Ministers «f France - 
Edition des Bibliopbiles, bound in 3-4 
crushed levant morocco, gilt top, uncut 
edge; edition limited to 100 numbered 
sets. Illustrations on Japan 


paper, one hand-painted 
in colors, Selling price A 
125.00. Our price.......... a 

The Far East and New Amer- 
ica—By G. Waldo Brown, Illustrated 
with nearly 1200 photogravures, col- 
ored plates, gravings, maps, 


etc.; 5 volumes, 3-4 moroc- 
co. Selling price 31.00. | 
cia hnhcsiersisstseciciiianlemnt ‘ 

2 Sets Memoirs of Duke de 


Richelieu—By M. F. Barriere. Con- 
noisseur edition. Limited to 100 num- 


bered sets; 3-4 levant moroc- 
6.75 











age, but all the law requires is that she 
should be over twenty-one. 

Miss Ula Mae Johnston of Fredericks- 
town won the diamond medal at the re- 
cent medal contest of the Ohio W. C. T.C. 


—— ee 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Boston.—‘‘Are we spending too much 
on our public schools?”’ This was the 
question discussed by the Boston E, S, A. 
for G. G. at its meeting at 6 Marlboro’ 
Street, Nov. 11. Mrs. Fanny B. Ames 
presided. Mrs. George Salisbury read 
Mayor Collins’s recent letter to the school 
committee sent with his veto of the ap- 
propriation for educational centres. In 
this letter he pronounced Boston’s school 
system ‘“‘enormously expensive, perhaps 
the most expensive in the whole world,” 
declared that our present expenditure for 
schools ‘would not be justified under any 
conditions,’’ and recommended that the 
curriculum be reduced to ‘*essential and 
useful studies only.’’ Miss Whitwell read 
statistics prepared by Miss Anna Barrows, 
showing that the cost of the manual train- 
ing, music, drawing and other features 
not regarded as ‘essential and useful,’ 
was only one-tenth of the city’s yearly 
expenditure for schools. Mrs. Park gave 
statistics showing that the cost of the 
Boston schools was slightly less now, in 
proportion to the cost of other depart- 
ments of the city government, than it was 
twenty years ago. Miss Eva Channing 
read statistics for different cities, show- 
ing that not only is Boston’s school sys- 
tem not “the most expensive in the 
world,’’ but New York in 1902 spent more 
per capita on her schools than Boston, 
and Springfield, Mass., spent more than 
either. Miss Mary H. Ladd read Presi- 
dent Eliot’s opinion that the community 
ought to spend more on education rather 
than less. Mrs. Ames in closing made an 
earnest appeal to women to register to 
vote for school committee between now 
and Nov. 23, when registration closes 


LyNN.—In speaking before the ladies 
of Martha Washington Circle, G. A. R., 
on ‘‘Woman and Democracy,’’ Miss Ellen 
F. Wetherell said that in 1776 Abigail 
Adams, wife of one President and mother 
of another, wrote to her busband that she 
“longed to hear that they had declared 
an independency; and, by the way, in 
your new code of laws, I desire that you 
would remember the ladies. .. If particular 
attention is not paid to them, we are deter- 
mined to foment a rebellon, and will not 
holdourselves bound by any law in which 
we have no voice.’”’ Miss Wetberell urged 
her hearers to honor Massachusetts and 
themselves by registering and voting for 
School Committee. The Equal Rights 
Club was represented by Mrs. Martha 
Stone, Mrs. Amanda Robertson, Mrs, Al- 
frida Anderson, and Miss Wetherell. The 
Club sent a speaker to the Y. W. C. T. U. 
rest room. Market Street, on a recent 
evening. Under the auspices of the Equal 
Rights Club, Senorita Huidobro will speak 
to-morrow evening at the Universalist 
chureb, corner of South Common and 
Commercial Streets, West Lynn, on ‘‘What 
the Ballot will do for Women.”’ 








co; illustrated; 3 volumes, 
Selling price was 37.50. 

Our price 

LEOMINSTER.—The League met with 
he president, Rev. Juliettte Yeaw. There 
was a good attendance, Mrs. Kate G. 
Pope gave a report of the State Conven- 
tion, It was voted to protest by letters to 
the members of the Territorial Committee 
of the United States Senate, and to our 
Own senators, against the proposed State- 
hood bill for Oklahoma and Arizona. 
**Voted, that we, as intelligent, thinking 
women, object to our sex being classed 
with criminals,lunatics and ignoramuses.”’ 
It was voted toinvite Mrs. Frank Boutelle 
to read before the League her essay upon 
“The Inventions of Women,”’ 

K. G. Pops, Sec. 


SHARON.—The League beld its annual 
meeting Nov. 7 with Mr. and Mrs, W. L. 
Haskel. There was a good attendance, 
and although a business meeting, it was 
unusually interesting, and was made very 
pleasant socially. The officers of 1903-04 
were reélected with Mrs. Lilias B. C, Dav- 
enport as president. Mrs. Mary E. Hix- 
son read a very interesting report of the 
annual State convention, for which a vote 
of thanks was offered. Plans of work for 
the season, free lectures, etc., were con- 
sidered, and a question for discussion at 
our next meeting was selected. Refresh- 
ments, mingled with remarks, were en- 
joyed, as usual, and the meeting was con- 
tinued to a late hour. G. K. 


WoRCESTER.—The League met Nov. 3 
with Mrs. H. M. Smith. The Treasurer 
reported $39.47 from the Food sale; paid 
for ten copies of Progress for a year, and 
sent $1 for the Memorial Organization 
Fund Miss Gladwin of New Haven ren- 
dered two solos very acceptably. The 
Committee on Resolutions on the death of 
Senator George Frisbie Hoar gave their 
report, which was accepted. It was voted 
to pay dues to the State Association; to 
write to the Senators from Massachusetts 
and to the Senate Committee on Territo- 
ries protesting against Paragraphs 5 of 
Section 3 and 21 in the Statehood bill, 
and asking that said paragraphs be omit- 
ted. Weread from the Woman's Jour- 
NAL and from ‘*Famous Women,” of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s Life. Our next 
meeting will be a Memorial to Senator 
Hoar. Weadjourned to meet with Mrs. 
Adaline H. Howland, and light refresh- 
ments and a social hour followed. 

A. G. F. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK,.—Armenian 20 years of age, 
a school teacher in his own country, wants a 
place to do housework, in order to learn English, 
Speaks French, and can give Frenwsh lessens in 
exchange for English, ifdesired. Address Hagop 
= Hagopian, 3 Marcella Court, Cambridge, 
Mass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Arme- 
nian of 21, speaking English, wants a place to 
work mornings and evenings for his board and 
go to high school. Address H. Shagoian, Box. 
14, Chelsea, Mass, 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harrier Taytor Upton and Exvizasetu J. Hauser. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and plage 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 


New Hampshire, Franklin, Nov. 14 and 15. 

Maryland W. S. A., Baltimore, Nov. 15. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Nebraska, Geneva, Nov. 29, 80, Dec. 1. 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention, Port. 
land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. 





Mrs. Alice C. Mulky reports that the recent annual meeting of the Missouri F. s, 
A. was the most successful convention in its history. 





Miss Chase finished her work in Iowa and left for her New Hampshire home Noy, 
1. Miss Chase pleased the Iowa people greatly, and they were more than satisiied 
with the results of her work. The last club which she organized was at Eagle Grove, 
and the president is Mrs. Emma Quimby, a sister-in-law of Miss Mary Quimby, the 
correspooding secretary of New Hampshire, 





It is recommended that a Memorial Organization Fund, to perpetuate the memory 
of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars; all ex. 
ceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed in the 
hands of the National Treasurer, That twenty dollars from this fund be given to the 
club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty members, 
is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee of the 
State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The work 
must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists, without 
the assistance of a paid organizer.—Plan of Work. 

Thirty-five dollars have been received for this fund to date (Nov. 5). 





Dr. Frances Woods reports the reorganization of a woman suffrage society at 
Paducah, Ky., with Mrs, J. G. Miller as president. Each member of the club is to 
make her year’s work the bringing in of five new members. Dr. Woods has also 
organized a club at Madisonville, Ky., with Mrs. Franceway as president. 





The Michigan E. 8. A. has added to its list of workers Mrs. Jennie C. Law-Hardy, 
the wife of a physician who has recently located at Tecumseh. Before her marriage, 
Mrs. Law-Hardy resided in Australia, and was in the suffrage campaign there, partici- 
pating in the victory at its close. She will be a great addition to the Michigan forces. 





The Michigan friends report the State Convention a fine meeting. Mrs. May 
Stocking Knaggs was elected treasurer in place of Mrs. Ketcham, who has served in 
that capacity for many years. The latter was made member of the Executive Com. 
mittee of the National, and is planning to attend the Portland Convention. The out- 
look in Michigan is bright, and the women are preparing for Dr. Woods’s organization 
tour. 





The Fairmont (W. Va.) W. S. A. has purchased the History of Woman Suffrage for 
the Fairmont State Normal School. Another club has been organized in West Vir- 
ginia, the Civic Club, of Minersville, through the efforts of Miss Gordon and of Mrs, 
Durrett, of Fairmont. 





We are happy to report a new life member of the National in Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, 
of Toledo. The Ohio W. S. A. has paid the fee for Mrs, Segur’s life membership, and 
a more fitting choice for the honor could not have been made. Mrs. Segur has been a 
member of the Toledo W. 8S. A. since its organization, 35 years ago, and has been an 
active worker all of the time. She does invaluable press work in her own city, and 
has helped her club to figbt all its batiles in the Ohio Legislature, more than one of 
which have resulted in improved laws for women and children. , 





Every mail brings letters from men and women approving of the work of the 
Woman’s Protest Committee, and reporting individual action or action through a 
society. Weare very much encouraged at the hearty response that our Protest Let- 
ters have met. We again urge our men members and sympathizers to write letters to 
their own Senators and to Senator Beveridge, chairman of the Territorial Committee, 
The names and addresses of presidents of such organizations as labor unions, Granges, 
relief corps, reform societies, etc., will be gratefully received at Headquarters. Send 
us these names, and we will send out the Protest Letters. The Warren P, E, Club is 
giving the Headquarters force valuable assistauce in addressing and mailing these 
letters. To this date (Nov. 5), 10,925 letters have been sent out. 





Subscriptions to Progress and to the Political Equality Series of leaflets are com- 
ing in at a gratifying rate. The subscription price to each is 10 cents per year. The 
former is a quarterly; the leaflets are issued monthly. Extra copies of the October 
leaflet, ‘‘The Progress of Equal Suffrage,’’ can be furnished at 15 cents per hundred. 





The Cupertino (Cal.) P. E. Club has sent $3 for the Memorial Organization Fund. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Watson, in sending the remittance, gives some interesting infor 
mation about the programs of this club. She says: ‘‘We havea social hour after the 
literary work of the evening, with recitations, music, and light refreshments. We 
have almost, if not quite, as many gentlemen members as women, and a goodly num- 
ber of young people of both sexes. Sunnybrae (Mrs. Watson’s home) is our regular 
meeting place, and is well adapted for a gathering of from fifty to one hundred people. 
I rejoice that it is given me, in this simple way, to strengthen the cause of humanity.” 
We are happy to report that Mrs. Watson’s daughter, Mrs. Lucretia Watson Taylor, 
is much improved in health. 





In speaking of the good results from the Protest Committee letters, Miss Anthony 
writes: ‘*The good news is not coming in any faster than I felt it would. The fact is, 
women long for some actual thing to fight, and this is one; and when you view it all 
round, it makes one furious. When we see what the women are doing in philan. 
thropy, reform, charities, in cities and schools, it is dreadful to have their whole sex 
placed with the defective and delinquent classes of men. It is unbearable.” In the 
same letter Miss Anthony says that Mrs. Harper has returned to America, and is at 
present at the home of her daughter, Mrs, Winifred Harper Cooley, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. ‘Her Winifred,’’ says Miss Anthony, ‘thas just published her first book, ‘The 
New Womanhood.’ I have a copy—it is just splendid. It shows that she is worthy 


of ber mother.” 
Hi eee 45 


CLEANSED, DYED AND RE- 








WANTED—WoOMAN Puysician for thriving 
town in Louisiana. State experience and give 
references. Address ‘‘Physician,,”’ 917 Hennen 
Building, New Orleans, La. 


Ladies’ Beaver 
Ladies’ Felt. . 
Men’s Felt... 





YOUNG WOMAN, a milliner by trade, wants 
a place as a con panion, or to make herself gen- 
erally useful in a family or institution. Under- 
stands dressmaking, can darn and mend beauti- 
fully, reads aloud well, and is a sweet singer. Is 
suid to “fit in well’? almost anywhere Would 








refer a place where she could do some benevo- my] sey 
ent work. Address Mrs. N. P. Fuller, 36 Gray MADE INTO THE NEWEST 
St., Boston. 


FASHIONABLE SHAPES: 


Hodge's Bleacher) 


37 and 41 TEMPLE PLACE 








HOUSEKEEPER OR TE4ACHER.—A posi- 
tion as matron, superintendent, or hou-ekeeper, 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded Is prepared to teach feeble- 
minded, nervous, delicate or backward children. 
Is an experienced aud skilled housekeeper. Can 
give the best references, either as housekeeper 
or as teacher, Address Mrs. J. E. Decker, 2051 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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